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In telling the story of early medical education in the Ohio 
Valley or, for that matter, in the West, the account must properly 
begin with a reference to the two men who were the founders 
of the two institutions where the work of preparing young men 
for the practice of medicine was first attempted on this side of 
the Alleghanies. These two men whose gigantic figures loom 
up in silent and solemn grandeur at the very inception of the 
story of Western civilization, seem larger and more imposing 
after the elapse of nearly a century and have long become land- 
marks not only of medicine in the West, but of the United 
States, being among the most distinguished characters in the 
annals of medicine in America. One of them is Benjamin Wins- 
low Dudley, the founder of the Medical Department of Transyl- 
vania University in Lexington, Ky., the other is Daniel Drake, 
that versatile and brilliant man who established the Medical 
College of Ohio in Cincinnati in 1819. The life-work of these 
two eminent medical educators forms one of the brightest pages 
in the history of American medicine and was of incalculable 
service to the cause of civilization in that unexplored Western 
territory which, one hundred years ago, was one vast empire of 
barbarism. 

Benjamin Winslow Dudley, the father of the medical school 
in Lexington, Ky., was born in Virginia in 1785, but came to the 
pioneer-town of Lexington when he was but one year old. Here 
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he remained, lived, worked and died at the ripe old age of 85 
years. Dudley studied medicine at the Medical Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the oldest and most distinguished 
medical school in the United States. Young Dudley was an 
impressionable and ambitious student who drew no end of in- 
spiration from the teachings of the famous men who composed 
the Philadelphia faculty. Among them was Benjamin Rush, 
usually called the “Father of American Medicine,” who had 
signed the Declaration of Independence and enjoyed a national 
reputation as a physician and a public man. Then there were 
the two surgeons-general of the American army during the 
Colonies’ struggle for freedom, John Morgan and William Ship- 
pen who after the war had become associated with the newly 
founded Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Dudley graduated in 1806 and hastened back-to Lexington to 
offer his friends and neighbors his stock of newly acquired 
knowledge. His ambition was to be a surgeon, but he waited 
in vain for patients who were willing to let him try his surgical 
skill on them. In another Kentucky town, namely Danville, 
a young surgeon had arisen who attracted patients from far and 
near, Ephraim McDowell, who in 1809 performed the first 
ovariotomy on record and through his bold stroke has earned 
a place among the greatest surgeons of all history. With such 
a man in a sparsely settled country as a competitor, Dudley’s 
chances were not very promising. He was poor and found him- 
self compelled to adopt some method of keeping the wolf from 
the door. He purchased a flat-boat, loaded it with produce, 
headed it for New Orleans, and floated down the Kentucky, the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the desired port. He invested 
the proceeds of his cargo in flour. This he billed to Gibralter 
which he reached some time in 1810; there and at Lisbon he 
disposed of it with large profits. The liberal supply of filthy 
lucre in his pocket re-awakened his medical ambition. He went 
to Paris and London and sat at the feet of great masters in 
surgery. With new hopes and greater ambition than ever he 
returned to Lexington where a disastrous epidemic of malignant 
typhus was raging. His European prestige proved to be quite a 
drawing card. Everybody wanted to be treated by the man who 
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had studied at Paris and London. Thus Dudley in a few years 
became a famous physician and surgeon. In 1817 the Trustees 
of Transylvania University in Lexington conceived the idea to 
add a Medical Department to their institution and drew Dudley 
into their confidence. The word “Transylvania” as you may 
remember, was the original name of the colony which eventually 
developed into the State of Kentucky. When in 1780 the charter 
for a seminary in Lexington “for the teaching of the higher 
branches of learning,” was granted, it was decided to perpetuate 
the historic name by calling the new school “Transylvania Semi- 
nary” and afterwards “Transylvania University.” Dr. Dudley 
was made the head of the medical department and at once pro- 
ceeded to organize a faculty. The rise of this school, the first 
medical school in the West, was most auspicious. Lexington 
was noted for its culture and urbanity. It had 8000 inhabitants, 
among them some wealthy people who, in addition té their 
shekels, had plenty of local patriotism to help the town along. 
Lexington was generally called the “Athens of the West” and 
nobody questioned its ultimate supremacy as the leading city 
in the Ohio Valley. Cincinnati at that time had 10,000 in- 
habitants, mostly poor workingmen who had collected from all 
parts of this country and Europe and, of course, could not cope 
with their neighbors in Lexington either in wealth or in educa- 
tion. Compared to Cincinnati, a typical Western pioneer-town, 
Lexington with its wealth and fine colonial mansions appeared 
like a metropolis. Yet Cincinnati began to be well known in 
many places. A little pamphlet had appeared in 1810 which gave 
much information about the town and proved to be an immensely 
effective advertisement, especially in the East where the pamphlet 
was eagerly read by people who intended to try their fortune in 
the West. In 1815 a pretentious little volume appeared which 
gave still more definite information about Cincinnati, its topo- 
graphy, climate and municipal and civic possibilities. This book 
called “Picture of Cincinnati’ found its way even to Europe where 
parts of it were translated and published for the benefit of 
prospective emigrants. The author of the aforesaid pamphlet 
as well as of the “Picture of Cincinnati” was a young Cincin- 
nati physician whose name I have already mentioned. He was 
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destined to become one of the greatest figures in American 
medicine and cannot inappropriately be called the Father of 
Western Medicine, namely Daniel Drake. When Dudley was 
casting about for material to organize the Transylvania Medical 
Faculty, he thought of Drake and offered him a professorship in 
his school. To be a professor in a medical school in the West 
was such an unusual distinction that Drake did not hesitate for 
a moment to accept the offer. Before telling you anything more 
about Dudley and his new school in Lexington, it seems proper 
to pause for a few moments and think of Drake who—aside 
from his medical achievements—is one of the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion in the Ohio Valley and in the upbuilding of the entire West. 


Drake and Dudley were born in the same year, 1785. Drake 
was born in New Jersey and was about two years old when 
his father came West to locate near Maysville, Ky. Here young 
Drake ‘was reared amid scarcity of money but wealth of virtue 
until he was fifteen years of age when his father arranged to 
send him to Cincinnati to study medicine under a typical doctor 
of colonial times, Dr. William Goforth. In 1805 Dr. Goforth 
made Drake a full-fledged doctor of medicine by granting him a 
diploma, the first diploma received by a medical student in the 
West. Later on Drake took a course in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania and received the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. In 1817 Drake left Cincinnati and 
went to Lexington as a member of the medical faculty of Tran- 
sylvania University. Incidentally let me call attention to that 
splendid historical book in which Drake describes his early youth 
in Kentucky. It is a book which every one who is interested in 
the pioneer-history of the Ohio Valley, should read. 

In connection with the early history of Cincinnati it is of 
interest to know that the two names of the town, namely 
Losantiville and Cincinnati, were suggested by two men who 
were closely related to the medical profession. John Filson who 
invented the name of Losantiville, was a medical student and 
intended to locate as a physician in Lexington, Ky. Unfortu- 
nately his career came to an untimely end before he had a chance 
to carry out his plans. The name of Cincinnati was the sug- 
gestion of General Arthur St. Clair. He wanted to thus honor 
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the patriotic order of the “Cincinnati” of which he was a 
zealous member. Before the fortunes of war tempted him to 
become a soldier he had studied medicine for one year in London 
under the famous surgeon, John Hunter. 

The story of the Medical Department of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, especially the first decade of the school, presents a com- 
posite product of every phase of human emotion from the 
heroically sublime to the grotesquely ridiculous. It reads like 
an epic poem when the achievements of the really great men 
are referred to, who composed the faculty, beginning in 1817. 
Dudley was a tremendously able man, but he was intensely 
human. This fact injects much pathos and still more humor into 
the narrative. Thundering Jove was not a greater autocrat than 
Dudley was in the management of the Transylvania School. He 
was a giant in stature, had an awful temper and, when aroused, 
used language in the faculty-room that laid no claim to elegance 
while its force could not possibly be questioned. He was fond 
of emphasizing his remarks with his fist which he would use 
with telling effect on the faculty-table or, if he was disposed 
to impress some special member of the faculty, on the head of 
that special member. Some of the professors were Kentuckians 
who did not take kindly to this mode of argumentation. The 
result would be a fisticuff-engagement in which Dudley usually 
held his own. Dudley used surgical instruments with consum- 
mate skill, but—in true Kentucky style—he was also very handy 
with a gun. One of the distinguished professors associated with 
Dudley was Wm. H. Richardson, a typical Kentuckian, who 
came from an excellent family and was a very scholarly man. 
During one of the faculty-meetings Richardson criticised some 
suggestion which Dudley had made. Dudley told him that if 
he did not keep his mouth shut, he would shoot his d—— head 
off. Richardson told him he would meet him at any time and 
accordingly a duel was arranged. The two gentlemen shot at 
the same moment. Richardson’s bullet went astray, while Dud- 
ley’s bullet struck Richardson in the leg, severing the femoral 
artery. Richardson would have bled to death if Dudley had not 
come to the rescue by ligating the artery. After the operation 
the two antagonists shook hands and were good friends ever 
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after. In spite of this and similar occurrences the medical 
school of Transylvania flourished and was for fully three de 
cades one of the great American colleges of medicine. In 1826 
the class numbered 235 students. Among the professors were 
some of the most distinguished medical men of their time. 
Dudley was a tower of strength. In spite of his erratic man- 
ner, he enjoyed the respect of his colleagues on account of his 
great ability as a surgeon. The operation known as “lithotomy” 
he performed more than 600 times with a mortality of only 
4 p. c. and all this before the days of anaesthesia and surgical 
cleanliness. This record alone stamps him as one of the im- 
mortals in the history of surgery. Another strong man of the 
Faculty was Charles Caldwell who was a wonderfully produc- 
tive writer and was thought to be one of the, if not the most 
learned American physician of his time. His clever speculations 
on phrenology won him many admirers in his day and make 
good reading even today. Then there was Charles Wilkins 
Short who had a national reputation as a botanist and who is 
still remembered because some American plants bear his name. 
There were many other distinguished medical teachers connected 
with Transylvania. In 1839 the City of Lexington erected a 
special building for the medical school. About 1860 the medical 
school of Transylvania was abandoned. During its brilliant 
career more than 2,000 American physicians had received their 
degree at the old school. The grim old warrior who had founded 
the school outlived it by ten years. He died in 1870. 

During the thirties some of the medical professors of Tran- 
sylvania seceded and founded the Louisville Medical Institute 
which after 1840 rose to great prominence. Daniel Drake taught 
at this school from 1840 to 1850. Samuel D. Gross who after- 
wards rose to one of the most exalted stations in American 
medicine as professor of surgery in Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia, was also connected with the school for a number 
of years. Lunsford P. Yandell, the professor of chemistry, had 
a great reputation in his day. This school was the prolific 
mother of a number of small medical colleges in Louisville that 
came, saw and—were finally absorbed into the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Louisville. 
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I mentioned the fact that Daniel Drake was one of the early 
professors in the Transylvania school. He remained just one 
year. One season with Dudley was all he could stand. Drake 
returned to Cincinnati in 1818 and at once got busy planning a 
medical college in Cincinnati. The result of his activity was 
the Medical College of Ohio which began a most tempestuous 
career in 1819. Within two years after the college had sprung 
into existence, Drake was expelled. by his own faculty. The 
faculty consisted of Drake, Jesse Smith, professor of surgery, 
and Elijah Slack, the president of the old Cincinnati College, 
who taught chemistry. These three men were their own trus- 
tees and when trouble arose about some minor matters, Smith 
and Slack decided to expel Drake which was accordingly done. 
Drake described this serio-comic episode in a pamphlet. entitled 
“The Rise and Fall of the Medical College of Ohio.” This 
pamphlet is a classic of its kind and shows the versatile Drake 
in a new role, that of a delightfully keen humorist. No physician 
who is interested in the medical history of the West, should fore- 
go the pleasure of reading this unique document. . After his 
expulsion Drake spent most of his time getting even. In 1831 
the Trustees of Miami University of Oxford, Ohio, arranged 
with Drake to open a medical department in Cincinnati. Drake 
brought some excellent talent to Cincinnati mainly from the 
East. The most distinguished medical teacher who was given 
a chair in the prospected Medical Department of Miami Uni- 
versity was John Eberle who had a national reputation as a 
medical author. The plan miscarried most disastrously. To 
meet the dangers of the unexpected competition, a re-organiza- 
tion of the Medical College of Ohio was affected by the trustees 
of the latter and, in some manner or other, the newly imported 
professors of the Miami University Medical School were in- 
duced to join the Ohio College. When he saw that the scheme 
had failed, Drake meekly joined the procession and again be- 
came a teacher in the school which he had founded in 1819. At 
the end of the session he resigned and decided to try another 
plan to set himself right with the world. The old Cincinnati 
College listened to Drake’s’ eloquent pleading and opened a 
medical department in 1835. The school was the climax of 
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Drake’s career as a builder of medical schools. This school 
which was abandoned in 1839, marks without a doubt the highest 
point ever reached by medical education in the West. The men 
whom Drake assembled in this great school were all national 
celebrities and stars of the first magnitude in their respective lines 
of work. They were such men as Samuel D. Gross whose name 
I have already mentioned in connection with the Louisville 
Medical Institute where he taught after he left Cincinnati, Wil- 
lard Parker who later on in New York became a world-famous 
surgeon, Horatio G. Jameson who was the first American to be 
invited to speak before a medical society in Europe, Joseph 
Nash McDowell, Ephraim McDowell’s nephew, founder of the | 
first medical college in St. Louis, and James B. Rogers, afterwards 
professor of chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. Men 
of this caliber were Drake’s associates in the Cincinnati College. 
The school collapsed after four years of glorious existence be- 
cause it had no facilities for giving bedside instruction. It 
was barred from the old Commerical Hospital because only the 
professors of the Medical College of Ohio which was a State 
institution, had access to the hospital. 

In spite of difficulties and hardships without end the Medical 
College of Ohio soon became a formidable rival of the Tran- 
sylvania school. One of the first graduates of the Ohio College 
was John L. Richmond who performed the first Cesarean sec- 
tion in America. I had the good fortune of presenting the life 
and services of Dr. Richmond to the medical profession of Cin- 
cinnati last winter and succeeded in arousing considerable in- 
terest. The result was the erection of a monument commem- 
orating Dr. Richmond’s famous Cesarean section, in Newtown, 
O., only a few miles from Cincinnati. In 1827 the first build- 
ing in the West devoted to medical teaching arose on Sixth 
Street, near Vine, and was the home of the Medical College of 
Ohio until 1852 when a larger building took its place. Among 
the teachers of the Ohio College, even before 1840, were some 
very eminent men, notably Reuben D. Mussey, the great surgeon, 
Jared Potter Kirtland who afterwards went to Cleveland and 
became one of the greatest naturalists in the West, and John 
Locke whose name is familiar to every American student of 
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the natural sciences. The Ohio College flourished for fully 
seventy years. In 1896 it became the medical department of the 
University of Cincinnati. Since that time it has gradually disap- 
peared from the list of the great American medical schools. It 
is almost tragic to contemplate the career of Cincinnati, once 
the proud queen of western medicine and now occupying not 
even the first place in medicine in her own State, Cleveland and 
Columbus having robbed her of her laurels as a center of medical 
education. Everybody knows that the medical interests of Cin- 
cinnati have for a dozen years or more been in the hands of 
men who seemingly were in no way equal to the task of living up 
to the traditions of an honorable past. 

In addition to the medical schools named there are only two 
more which were organized before 1840, the old Physio-Medical 
School in Cincinnati and the old Worthington Medical College, 
in Worthington, Ohio. The home of the Physio-Medical school 
was the historical building known as Mme. Trollope’s Bazaar at 
the S. E. corner or Third street and Broadway in Cincinnati. Its 
founder was Alvah Curtis, a very able but erratic man who 
divided his time between lecturing on medicine and fighting the 
rest of the profession. This school enjoyed a prosperous exist- 
ence for about thirty years. When its founder died in 1880, 
the school collapsed. 

The medical school of Worthington College began in 1830 
under the presidency of Dr. Thomas V. Morrow. In 1839 the 
people of Worthington took exceptions to the robbing of their 
graveyards and emphasized their protests by wrecking the build- 
ing of the medical school and attempting to destroy Dr. Morrow’s 
house. Dr. Morrow decided that Worthington was not a good 
soil for medical teaching and went to Cincinnati where he be- 
came the founder of what is to this day known as the Cincin- 
nati Eclectic College, at one time one of the most powerfal 
medical schools in the country. 

The history of medical schools in the Ohio Valley is not 
without its humorous features. The short-lived career of the 
Evansville Medical College, many decades ago, was a product 
of the religious fervor and temperance agitation of those days. 
Classes were opened with prayer and lessons in anatomy made 
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_ more interesting by the interjection of an occasional Bible-read- 

ing. Students who promised not to use liquor, tobacco and pro- 
fane language were admitted without having to pay any tuition. 
The average medical student found these requirements too ex- 
acting. Thus the schools soon closed its doors. The number of 
medical schools of Cincinnati was appalling. At one time there 
were almost as many medical colleges in Cincinnati as there are 
today in the entire German empire. Whoever felt so inclined, 
could start a school of medicine with himself as cashier and pro- 
fessor of everything. Diplomas could always be had for the 
asking at so much per. These were the days of medical free- 
dom when rascals and ignoramuses thrived at the expense of 
education and progress. Finally medical legislation put an end 
to this carnival of greed and graft. Of al! the medical schools 
in the Ohio Valley only the fittest have been able to survive. In 
Cincinnati, of all the medical schools, legitimate, spurious and 
positively criminal, only two are left: the Eclectic Medical Col- 
lege which has the larger classes and the old but moribund 
Medical College of Ohio which under the protecting wing of the 
municipal University of Cincinnati still manages to figure in the 
list of the medical schools of the Ohio Valley. The forced 
resignation of the late distinguished P. S. Conner sounded the 
final death-knell of this once famous institution. Like Daniel 
Drake, Conner became the victim of the malice and petty jealousy 
of such -as coveted his prominence and his position. The ulti- 
mate collapse of the school is only a question of time. The 
school may eventually be absorbed by one of the larger and 
more viable medical schools in Ohio. 

It is a suggestive coincidence that I am discussing the his- 
tory of medical education in the Ohio Valley on the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the death of the greatest medical teacher in the 
history of the West. He was a product of the Ohio Valley 
where he did his most enduring work in the interests of progress 
and education. He organized the first Public Library in Cin- 
cinnati, helped to found the old Cincinnati College of which the 
present Cincinnati Law School is the last remainder, organized the 
first Literary Society in Cincinnati, likewise the first art school 
and also the once famous College of Teachers, started three differ- 
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ent medical schools in Cincinnati, gave the first impetus to the 
building of the Southern Railroad, suggested and outlined the 
canal system of the Middle West in his “Picture of Cincinnati,” 
and, in addition to all this, enriched the literature of the West by 
many notable contributions. If he had done nothing more 
than to leave us his monumental work on the “Topography, 
Geography, Meteorology, Climate and the Diseases of the Interior 
Valley of North America,” he would still rank with the greatest 
sons of the West. He above all others deserves honorable men- 
tion in connection with the subject of education in the Ohio Val- 
ley. I trust that the day will not be far off, when the present 
generation will find some suitable means of perpetuating the 
memory of this great Western pioneer and patriot, DANIEL 
DRAKE. 








ANDREW POE’S ENCOUNTER WITH INDIANS. 


(From the Draper Mss. Border Forays, 5 D— Chap 29, Wisconsin 
Historical Society Archives. ) 

Andrew Poe was born the thirtieth of September, 1742, in 
Frederick county, Maryland, George Poe, the father of Andrew, 
died while the latter was in his teens. He remained at home 
until he became of age, living with his mother and an elder 
brother. Not long after the termination of Pontiac’s War, he 
came to the neighborhood of Pittsburgh, where he remained 
some time; when, in company with two others, he commenced 
the first settlement on Harman’s creek, in what is now Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania, at a point about twelve miles from 
the Ohio river. Two years after, he returned to Maryland, and 
induced his brother Adam, who was some years younger than 
himself, to go with him to his new location. Andrew had al- 
ready selected a tract of land for a farm and made improve- 
ments ; Adam, upon his arrival out, also secured a piece not far 
from his brother’s. Here the two continued to reside. Andrew 
was five feet, eleven and one-half inches in hight; and his usual 
weight, two hundred and five pounds. He was a man of un- 
usual strength and activity. 

On the twentieth of September, 1781,1 a party of Wyandot 
warriors, seven in number, was sent by the Half King, principal 
or head chief of that nation, from the banks of the Walhonding, 
where the latter then was on his way to the Sandusky, on a 
maraud upon the white settlers to the eastward of, and across 
the Ohio river. Among the braves were three sons of that 
sachem, the oldest of whom was Scotash who afterward be- 
came chief of the Wyandots. The latter was put in command 
of the party,? which reached and crossed the river near the 

*Heckewelder (Narr., p. 279,) speaks of an expedition leaving that 
day,— two sons of the Half King with the party. 

*Thomas Edgington was, on the first day of April, 1782, captured by 
a party of ten, one of whom was Scotash; and from whom and others 


he received these particulars: Statement of his son, Geo. Edgington,— 
1845. Compare Vermont Hist. Soc. Coll., Vol. II, p. 356. 
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mouth of Tomlinson’s run, a distance of about twelve miles 
from the settlement of the Poe’s on Harman’s creek. 

The Wyandots came within one mile of Adam Poe’s about 
midnight, capturing one Jackson, a man about sixty years of 
age, whom the savages found alone in his house. With their 
prisoner, they immediately set off for the Ohio. But the fact of 
the incursion of the Indians into the settlement having been dis- 
covered just after they had departed, a small number at once 
assembled, and made preparations to pursue the marauders as 
soon as it was light enough to see their trail. Andrew Poe was 
chosen a lieutenant—to lead the party.® 

That night there was a sharp frost—the first of the season; 
so that the borderers, in pursuit, as soon as the morning dawned, 
had but little difficulty, although all were mounted, in following 
the tracks of the savages. Rapidly they approached the Ohio. 
On the river hill, half a mile from the stream, they dismounted 
and tied their horses. They were now a short distance below 
Tomlinson’s run,* the trail at the bottom of the hill turning 
down the river. Here fresh signs of the Indians were dis- 
covered. Some of the men were now cautioned by their leader 
to march quietly; as they were making considerable noise with 
their feet in running. The fear was, that the Indians would 
discover them and at once kill their prisoners. But one of the 
men, in particular, was not to be restrained; so Andrew Poe 
turned squarely to the right, leaving his company, and, making 
his way cautiously, took a straight course to the immediate bank 
of the Ohio. 


* Pension Statement of Adam Poe (1833): MS. copy. The tradi- 
tions handed down from Andrew Poe, agree substantially with the 
declaration of the former, except as to the date. Adam gives the month 
as September— corroborated by Heckewelder. It would seem to be 
abundantly substantiated that the incursion was made a short time pre- 
vious to the arrival of the Moravian Missionaries upon the banks of 
the Sandusky river. As to the year, there can be no question; both the 
brothers, when, in aftertimes, their attention was called to it, said it 
occurred in 1781. Compare, also, De Hass’ Hist. Ind. Wars, W. Va., 
p. 336; Charles McKnight’s Western Border, p. 443. 

*Both Thomas Edgington (who lived at the time a short distance 
above the present Steubenville, but on the Virginia side) and Andrew 
Poe (in his Pension Statement) agree as to the locality. 
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The residue of settlers, with whom was Adam Poe, fol- 
lowed the trail of the retreating Wyandots to the river, where 
they discovered five Indians and the prisoner, Jackson. Four 
of the savages were making a raft which they had quite com- 
pleted, while the remaining Indian stood sentry and also guarded 
their captive. The borderers got within twenty-five yards of the 
warriors before they were discovered. Jackson saw them at the 
same moment, and sprang forward to escape to his deliverers, but 
his savage keeper seizing a tomahawk pursued him instantly and 
succeeded in striking him in the back with the weapon, fortu- 
nately, however, inflicting not a very serious wound. Before 
the Indian could repeat the blow, he was shot dead by one of 
the settlers. Thereupon, the rescued man ran up and embraced 
one of the borderers—William Castleman, crying out, “Oh! 
Castleman! Oh! Castleman”; seeming all unconscious of his 
wound; so over-joyed was he to escape. 

In the meantime, the bordermen had fired upon the four 
Wyandots and the latter returned the fire. The Indians all 
sprang into the river; one only escaped, and he—Scotash— 
badly wounded in the hand. He was the elder of the three sons 
of the Half King, and leader of the party. One of the settlers 
was shot,—a young man by the name of Cherry. He sat down 
by a sugar-tree, expressing a hope that his companions would 
not let the Indians scalp him. His wound was in his left side © 
cutting away the lower part of his left lung. Thus ended the 
contest with the five savages, which, of itself, would have been 
a memorable one; but, as will now be seen, it had already been 
eclipsed by a hand-to-hand conflict up the river a short distance, 
wherein the leader of the white men was performing prodigies 
of heroic daring. 

Andrew Poe, when he left his companions, and had reached 
the river bank, peered cautiously over it. He discovered two 
Indians. near the water’s edge, both half bent, with their guns 
in their hands, and looking intently down the river. The two 
savages were brothers of Scotash and sons of the Half King; 
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neither was remarkable for size;> one, however, was a trifle 
smaller than the other; nor was either of them a chief of the 
Wyandots; but their father being head-sachem of the nation, 
they, of course, were of distinction and importance.® When 
first discovered by Poe, they were evidently alarmed at the noise 
of the approaching party farther down the stream. 


Andrew. Poe instantly concluded to shoot the larger Indian 
and then, with his butcher-knife, jump down the bank—about 
fifteen feet at that point to the water’s edge and attack the other 
before he could turn and use his gun. It was a most desperate 
resolve. He had not been discovered; so, taking deliberate aim, 
he pulled the trigger—but his gun missed fire. Both Indians at 
once turned around, with a “Waugh!” of surprise. Poe, as quick 
as thought, dropping his gun, jumped down the declivity, in- 
tending first to dispatch the larger savage with his knife, and 
then the smaller one. As he alighted upon them, he caught each 
around the neck. His weight and the force acquired from the 
distance he had jumped, brought the larger Indian upon his 
back and Poe upon his breast, the other savage being brought’ 
down, also, and held there by Poe’s right arm and his right 
leg over the fellow’s body. Both their guns fell from their hands 
as Poe descended upon them. 


The smaller savage made violent efforts to disengage him- 
self from the clasp of his antagonist; but he was held by Poe 
as in a vice; meanwhile the latter tried to reach his knife which 
was in a scabbard attached to his shot-pouch and was partly 
under him as he lay upon the larger Indian. The savage com- 
prehending his intention, seized his left hand; the other Indian 


° This fact would seem to be fairly authenticated. Edgington was 
not only so informed, the next Spring, by Scotash and Simon Girty, but 
by several others who knew them well. It is equally certain that neither 
bore the name of Big Foot. No printed account gives the “Big Indian” 
that name within fifty years after the occurrence mentioned in this 
chapter. 

*As early, at least, as the Spring of 1779, the three brothers had 
gone to war against the border: “This day six warriors came in here, 
all Wyandots, and three of them the Half King’s sons ;—they killed two 
men somewhere above Redstone.”—Heckewelder to Brodhead, 9 Apr.,. 
1779, from Coshocton. MS. 
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all the while struggling to get loose. Poe now thought he would 
make a desperate effort to get hold of his knife handle and draw 
the weapon from its sheath with his right hand, even if, in so 
doing; he should release the smaller savage, trusting to his ef- 
forts and prowess with the weapon to dispatch the two. He had, 
however no sooner loosened his right hand grip and seized hold of 
his knife with his thumb and finger, and made a jerk, than the 
Indian under him let go of his left hand—the knife came easily 
from its scabbard; so easily, in fact, that the jerk caused it to 
fly several feet from him upon the shore. This effort of Poe 
necessarily gave the smaller Indian a chance to free himself 
from his foe. 

The chances now were decidedly in favor of the Indians. 
The larger one clasped his strong arms around Poe holding him 
fast, while the other seized a tomahawk lying upon a raft which 
was fastened to the shore not more than six feet away, and 
aimed a blow at the head of his antagonist; seeing which, the 
latter threw up his right foot, the toe of his shoe striking the 
Indian’s wrist as the weapon was descending—sending the toma- 
hawk flying into the river. There was still one in reserve upon 
the raft, which the savage lost no time in securing and after 
two or three feints, levelled another blow at Poe’s head. The 
latter threw up his right hand and received the weapon on the 
wrist, cutting off one of the bones and the cords of three of his 
fingers. The tomahawk sticking fast among the sinews, was 
drawn from the Indian’s hand as Poe threw back his arm, drop- 
ping some distance away upon the ground.’ The larger Indian now 
loosened his hold of Poe who immediately jumped up, seizing 
one of the guns as he rose, with his left hand, and it being al- 
ready cocked, he shot the smaller Indian dead. This somewhat 
lessened the odds against him. 

Scarcely had the fatal shot been fired, when the other In- 
dian jumping to his feet, seized Poe and threw him into the 
river; but the latter, at the same time grasped the savage’s 
breech-clout with his left hand and brought him tumbling along 
with him into the stream. The water was deep and both went 


"This weapon, still preserved in the Poe family, is seven. and one 
quarter inches long, and the blade two inches wide. 
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under. Now a mighty struggle was made by each to drown the 
other. Sometimes one was under, sometimes the other, and fre- 
quently both. Poe getting his antagonist by the tuft of hair 
upon his scalp held his head under the water until he thought 
him drowned. They had been by this time carried by the cur- 
rent quite a distance from-shore. Letting go the savage’s hair 
and pressing him down with his right arm over his neck, Poe 
endeavored to swim with his left hand, getting at this time his 
head above the surface to breathe. But the Indian immediately 
slipped out from under his arm, rose to the surface, also, and 
swam for shore with all possible speed, followed by his dis- 
abled antagonist who was unable to overtake the uninjured 


savage. 

.The moment the Indian reached the shore, he sprang for 
the loaded gun, seeing which, Poe quickly turned and swam 
back into the current, to escape the shot. The savage in cocking 
the gun broke the lock. Throwing it down, he picked up the 
empty gun and sprang to the raft for a shot-pouch and powder- 


horn and commenced loading. Meanwhile Poe continued to 
swim away from shore, turning upon his back and exposing only 
his face; at the same time calling aloud for his brother Adam 
whom he supposed could not be far away; and he was not mis- 
taken; for the latter, after the contest was over with the Indians 
down the stream, missing his brother and hearing the report 
of a gun up the river, hastened to the spot. It was a very op- 
portune arrival; for he reached the top of the bank with his 
gun, unloaded, however, and caught sight of the savage just 
as he was in the act of commencing to load. Adam remained 
unperceived by the Indian but was discovered by Andrew in the 
water who called to him to load quickly. 

It was now a question whether the savage would shoot An- 
drew or Adam the savage; it all depended upon who should load 
first. The Indian would have had the first shot, had he not, 
in drawing the ramrod let it fly from his hand upon the beach. 
This gave his unseen antagonist the advantage; for, by the time 
he had recovered the ramrod, rammed down the ball, and raised 
the gun to shoot, the crack of Adam’s rifle brought him down, 


Vol, XXII. — 32. 
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mortally wounded, but able to spring into the river, where he 
struggled as if in the agonies of death. Seeing this turn of 
affairs Andrew commenced swimming again toward the shore; 
at the same time calling to his brother to catch the savage or 
he would get away. While Adam was descending the bank and 
endeavoring to reach the Indian, others of the party who had 
made their way up the stream after the conflict with the five In- 
dians, now espying Andrew in the river and supposing him to 
be an Indian shot at him;—one ball splashing the water into 
his face, another cutting his hunting-shirt, while a third one 
wounded him dangerously. 

Adam observing the accident paid no more attention to the 
savage, but sprang into the river and assisted his wounded 
brother ashore. The Indian sank and was seen no more. All 
things considered, the encounter must be set down as one of 
the most remarkable ever known to have taken place upon the 
border in all the wars with the savages of the West. As soon 
as it was over, young Cherry was brought up and placed beside 
Andrew upon the beach; he died in half an hour. The wounded 
man and the dead one were taken up the hill and back to the 
spot where the horses were tied, when a litter was made and 
Andrew placed upon it. Both were carried to the settlement,® 
where Cherry was buried. Andrew Poe did not get well of his 
wound for nearly a year; indeed, he never fully recovered the 
use of the three injured fingers ; and his right hand became smaller 
than the other. He died in Green township, Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, on the fifteenth of July, 1823. 

Scotash, the Wyandot who escaped, although badly wounded 
in the hand, as had been shown, swam the river and hid until 
night came on when he re-crossed the stream, found the dead 
body of his brother, who was shot by Andrew Poe on the shore, 
and buried his as well as he could where a tree, near by, had 
turned up the earth. He then made his way homeward, com- 


*Compare Smith’s Hist. Jeff. Coll., p. 391 note. 

*The late William Walker, of Wyandotte City, Kansas, used to 
‘relate that his mother (a Wyandot of the Big Turtle clan) informed him 
that the two sons of the Half King slain in the Poe contest were of the 
Porcupine clan. 
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municating the news of the disaster to the Half King.” The 
sachem afterward took ample revenge for the death of his two 
sons, by his unremitting hostility to the Americans; but that 
the nation at large ever attempted to requite the injuries done 
them by sending one of their number to murder Andrew Poe, 
after peace had been declared, or at any other time, is a pre- 
vailing tradition,—but one wholly unworthy of credit." 


*” Just where the Half King was informed of the death of his two 
sons, whether upon the Walhonding or the Sandusky, is uncertain. Com- 
pare Heckewelder’s Narr., p. 281, with Schwemitz’ Zeisberger, p. 517. 

* See Finley’s Wyandot Mission, p. 254, for the tradition; and The 
Cadiz, (O.) Sentinel, Nov. 29, 1854, for its complete refutation. 
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GEN. CLARK’S CAMPAIGN, 1780. 
OFFICIAL LETTERS. 


(From the Maryland Journal, Oct. 17, 1780.) 
“RICHMOND, (Virginia) Oct. 4. 

Extract of a letter from Col. George Rogers Clark to his 
Excellency the Governor, dated Louisville, August 22, 1780: 

“By every possible exertion, and the aid of Col. Slaughter’s 
corps, we completed the number of 1,000, with which we crossed 
the river at the mouth of Licking on the first day of August, 
and began our march on the second. Having a road to cut for 
the artillery to pass, for 70 miles, it was the 6th before we reached 
the first town, which we found vacated, and the greatest part of 
their effects carried off. The general conduct of the Indians, 
on our march, and many other corroborating circumstances, 
proved their design of leading us on to their own ground and 
time of action. After destroying the crops and buildings of 
Chillecauthy, we began our march for the Picawey settlements, 
on the waters of the Big Miamie, the Indians keeping runners 
continually before our advance guards. At half past two in the 
evening of the 8th, we arrived in sight of the town and forts, 
a plain of half a mile in width laying between us. I had an 
opportunity of viewing the situation and motion of the enemy 
near their works. 

I had scarcely time to make those dispositions necessary 
before the action commenced on our left wing, and in a few 
minutes became almost general, with a savage fierceness on both 
sides. The confidence the enemy had of their own strength and 
certain victory, or the want of generalship, occasioned several 
neglects, by which those advantages were taken that proved the 
ruin of their army, being flanked two or three different times, 
drove from hill to hill, in a circuitous direction, for upwards of a 
mile and a half; at last took shelter in their strongholds and 
woods adjacent, when the firing ceased for about half an hour, 
until necessary preparations were made for dislodging them. A 
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heavy firing again commenced, and continued severe until dark, 
by which time the enemy were totally routed. The cannon play- 
ing too briskly on their works, they could afford them no shelter. 
Our loss was about 14 killed and thirteen wounded; theirs at 
least triple that number. They carried off their dead during the 
night, except 12 or 14 that lay too near our lines for them to 
venture. This would have been a decisive stroke to the Indians, 
if unfortunately the right wing of our army had been rendered 
useless for some time by an uncommon chain of rocks that they 
could not pass, by which means part of the enemy escaped 
through the ground they were ordered to occupy. 

By a French prisoner we got the next morning, we learn 
that the Indians had been preparing for our reception ten days, 
moving their families and effects: that the morning before our 
arrival, they were 300 warriors, Shawanese, Mingoes, Wyan- 
dotts, and Delawares. Several reinforcements coming that day, 
he did not know their numbers ; that they were sure of destroying 
the whole of us; that the greatest part of the prisoners taken by 
Byrd, were carried to Detroit, where there were only 200 regu- 
lars, having no provisions except green corn and vegetables. Our 
whole store at first setting out being only 300 bushels of corn, 
and 1500 lbs. of flour; having done the Shawanese all the mis- 
chief in our power, after destroying Picawey settlements, I re- 
turned to this post, having marched in the whole 480 miles in 31 
days. We destroyed upwards of 800 acres of corn, besides great 
quantities of vegetables, a considerable proportion of which ap- 
pear to have been cultivated by white men, I suppose for the pur- 
pose of supporting war parties from Detroit. I could wish to 
have had a small store of provisions to have enabled us to have 
laid waste part of the Delaware settlements, and falling in at 
Pittsburg, but the excessive heat, and weak diet, shew the impro- 
priety of such a step. Nothing could excel the few regulars and 
Kentuckians, that composed this little army, in bravery, and 
implicit obedience to orders; each company vying with the other 
who should be the most subordinate.” 

The above official report of CLARK of his Shawanoe campaign 


does not appear in the Calendar of Virginia State Papers —so the intro- 
ductory portion is wanting. (Note by L. C. D.) 





BOWMAN’S CAMPAIGN OF 1779. 


(Copied and published, by permission of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, from the Draper MSS., Bedinger Papers, “A”—Vol. L., pp. 19-31 
inclu.—Ep1ror. ) 

Started about 1st of June—and continued about 4 weeks— 
(vide page —, for bear killing). Holder commanded a com- 
pany—not over 20 or 25 belonged to Boonesboro—the remainder 
in neighboring Stations, if any then settled, marched to Lex- 
ington, thence on to the mouth of Licking. When near the mouth, 
here one of the party rambled off to hunt, & while clambering a 
hill, discovered a buffalo below him, & in attempting to run, fell, 
when the hunter, desirous of performing some valiant exploit, 
ran up, bounded upon its back, & with his knife he actually killed 
the animal. This hero of a hunter was greatly complimented by 
the troops. 

At the place of rendezvous, at the mouth of Licking, beside 
other troops were a party of some 7o from the Falls of the 
Ohio, under Col. Wm. Harrod. They belonged near Red Stone 
Old Fort on the Monongahela, & had visited the country to 
locate lands down the Ohio. On their way up from the Falls, 
they had visited Big Bone Lick & had brought a large quantity 
of the bones of the Mastodon or mammoth in a canoe, which 
they designed carrying to Pittsburg. It was the presence of these 
men in the country whose aid could be secured, that chiefly led 
to the expedition. 

Bowman had also reached, by another rout. But a day or 
two elapsed & the necessary arrangements effected, the little 
army took up the line of march, up the valley of the Little 
Miami. Soon after commencing the march Maj. Bedinger was 
introduced for the first time to Col. Bowman, who, having heard 
that Bedinger had seen service to the eastward, desired him to 
act as Adjutant and Quarter Master, to which he readily con- 
sented. 


(502) 
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During the march, -and when pursuing a trail in Indian file, 
they passed a rattlesnake by the side of the path unobserved, & 
the man who had brought up the rear was bitten by the reptile— 
& sent back to the boats, with wh. a few men were left to 
guard, & ordered to be sent down to the Falls. No Indians were 
seen. When within 8 or 10 miles of the Indian town, & near 
the close of day, a council was held to determine upon the mode 
of attacking the town. The troops divided into three parties— 
one under Logan—another under Jas. Harrod, & the third under 
Holder. Logan with his own & Wm. Harrod’s company was 
to go to the left of the town, Harrod with Bowman to the right 
—and Holder in front—take their respective positions as early in 
the night as they could reach, & between Logan’s and Harrod’s 
command a space to be left through which for the Indians, when 
roused from their cabins by Holder’s party, to escape; it being 
deemed the better policy to suffer them first to get out of the 
town & then fall upon them, rather than completely surround 
them & compel to keep their cabins or take to their council 
house, from which, as the sequel proved, they might make’ a 
successful stand. These arrangements made, the march was re- 
sumed with proper care & secrecy. Each party posted itself as 
originally designed—Logan on the left between the town & the 
Miami—Harrod on the right, & Holder directly in front of the | 
town, in the high grass. 


It was early in the night when the town was reached & the 
several designated positions occupied. All was quiet until about 
midnight, when an Indian came running in on the trail the troops 
had pursued. He had evidently, when out hunting, or something 
of the kind, discovered the signs of a large army invading the 
country & directing their course towards the Shawanese town 
of Chillicothe on the Little Miami, & was then on his way to give 
the alarm. As he neared Holder’s party, puffing & blowing, & 
seeming to suspect or discover the trap into which he was run- 
ning, he suddenly stopped & made a kind of interrogative ejacula- 
tion, as much as to say, “Who’s there?”—when one of the party 
by the name of Ross shot him, upon which he gave a weak, con- 
fused yell, & falling to the ground Jacob Stearns (who escaped 
‘a few months before when his father was defeated on Boone’s 
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Trace) ran up, scalped & tomahawked him.* By this time the 
town was aroused to a sense of their danger; the dogs set up a 
great noise, & the squaws with cries & whimperings were heard 
to say “Kentuck! Kentuck!”” Finding themselves surprised & 
their town surrounded, they fled in dismay to the large council 
house near the center of the town. 


In the hurry of the moment, Holder’s men marched into the 
town, killed a few dogs, & may have shot Indians ; when the Mon- 
ongaheleans set up a confused hallooing within plain hearing of 
the council house, saying, “if there were any prisoners, with the 
Indians, they had better flee; that the Kentuckians were strong, & 
that all that remained in the council house would be killed in the 
morning.’ Portions at least of Harrod’s & Logan’s men, since the 
plan of attack had been so changed by circumstances, now run into 
the town—occasional shots were interchanged, but the most were 
busily engaged in searching the deserted cabins, from which their 
occupants had so suddenly decamped they carried nothing with 
them. The articles of plunder consisted chiefly of silver orna- 
ments, of which a large number were found, together with a 
goodly quantity of clothing; and lastly, a fine scarlet vest & a 
double-barreled gun. Simon Girty’s, recognized by a soldier 
along, who had but recently been a prisoner with the Shawanoese. 
It was during this scene, or perhaps at its close, that Logan at- 
tempted the moveable battery. While these things were pro- 
gressing the Indians in the Council house seemed busily employed 
in cutting port holes until near day light. (“B”. It sh(oul)d be 
remembered, that among the troops were several who had been 
prisoners with the Indians & understood their language suffi- 
ciently well, at least to comprehend whatever Black Fish said to 
his warriors—& he spoke in a very sonorous manner, exhorting 
them to remember that “they were men & Warriors; that they 
must fight and be strong; that their enemies, who had invaded 


*(Holder’s party laid close & still a short time, giving time for 
some 6 or 7 of the Indians to come out and ascertain the cause of the 
alarm, who approached cautiously with the arms recovered & one behind 
another & sufficiently near Holder’s party, cocking their guns, the noise 
of wh. was heard by the Indians who stopped, when they were fired 


upon & fled, leaving some blood behind.) 
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their firesides, were merely Kentucky squaws, and his braves 
could easily whip them.” To all this they would subscribe by a 
kind of simultaneous & rapidly spoken gutteral affirmative, very 
much like “ye-aw, ye-aw, ye-aw, ye-aw,” &c. 

“A man or two were wounded,” says Maj. Bedinger—& 
perhaps with Logan. “C.” This sacking did not continue long 
—nearly all left, and went to hunting up Indian horses outside 
the town; while a little party of 15, among whom were Maj. 
Bedinger, Jesse Hodges, Thomas & Jack South, & one or two of 
the Proctors, had screened themselves behind a large oak log 
not over 40 paces from the council house & there awaited the 
approach of day break, after wk(ich) for several] hours frequent 
shots were exchanged by the respective parties. While this little 
party lay thus awaiting patiently a vigorous support from their 
friends, they were doomed to disappointment. There was some 
firing from some cabins on the left, from Logan’s party; but 
nothing like a concerted action. Wm. Hickman, who had served 
with Bedinger at the siege of Boston, & who, by-the-way, was 


strongly suspected of having stealthily killed a man below Pitts- 
burg during Dunmore’s War,—while peeping around the corner 
of a cabin to the left of Bedinger’s party, was shot through the 
head, and died instantly. He remarked the previous evening that 
he had a presentiment that he sh(oul)d be killed in the expected 
attack in the morning. 


Bedinger’s little band continued to lay close behind their 
rude & uncertain breast work. The log (it was an oak) was 
something over two feet in diameter, & lay a little up from the 
ground, but the grass & weeds grew thickly beneath and around 
it. Had the Indians known it, they might have killed the entire 
party by directing their fire under the log; as it was, whenever a 
Kentuckian would venture to expose himself to get a more sat- 
isfactory shot, several instantaneous cracks from the enemy’s port 
holes would tell how closely they watched the old oak log, & the 
every movement of those screened behind it. Several were al- 
ready killed, though repeatedly cautioned by Bedinger to avoid ex- 
posure. Tom South, who lay directly to the right of Bedinger, 
eager to get an effective shot, ventured to take a preliminary 
peep, and Bedinger had scarcely exclaimed “down with your 
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head,” when South was shot in the forehead & with a single 
groan fell down partly upon his side. His young brother John, 
or Jack, as he was familiarly called, then a lad of about 17, who 
was on Maj. Bedinger’s left, was affected at the fate of Thomas, 
& shed some tears, & asked Bedinger if he could not place his 
brother in a position in wh(ich) he could die easier. This could 
not with safety be done; but he expired in a few minutes after. 
By this time seven of the fifteen behind the log were killed, be- 
side Hickman at the corner of the cabin, & still the survivors 
awaited a regular & combined attack from their friends. But 
they hoped in vain. About nine o’clock, Col. Bowman made his 
appearance partly behind the hill, on horseback some 200 yards 
to the right of Bedinger’s party, & waiving his hand exclaimed 
at the top of his voice—“Make your escape !—make your escape! 
I can bring no one to your assistance!” Bedinger then said to 


his seven surviving companions, that he would take the lead 
and they sh(oul)d dodge in oblique directions, with a quick zig- 
zag movement, & in this way make for a few scattering trees 


some sixty or 70 yards to the left but still within reach of the 
enemy’s fire. It was discovered that the Indians had compre- 
hended Bowman’s orders, and a few were scattering out of the 
council house; no time was to be lost—Bedinger started, jump- 
ing through the grass, frog-like, first in one direction, & then as 
suddenly in another, sometimes seizing a shrub violently to aid 
in throwing him to some opposite and distant point—and the 
while balls whistling past & around him like so many hail; but 
being strong and remarkably active in his zig-zag movements, 
singularly enough he escaped them all, & reached a good-sized 
tree, behind which he made a few moments’ rest. Upon looking 
around he was surprised to see that none had followed his ex- 
ample; but it must be confessed after all that they acted wisely, 
for by this time, and it was all the work of a moment, the In- 
dians had discharged their rifles, & before they could reload the 
whole party were beyond their reach, without so much as re- 
ceiving a single shot. The retreat was as successful as it was 
singular. Just before leaving the log, he espied his old friend 
Ralph Morgan behind a tree to the left, fighting single-handed 
on his “own hook”—every now and then the Indians from the 
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council house would pay him their respects, & make the bark fly 
merrily from the tree behind wh(ich) he was posted; Bedinger 
called out to him, that he was needlessly exposing himself, & 
had better get out of the way of danger. 

(“C”. About this time, a negro woman came running from 
the council-house to Logan’s party on the left, pretending to have 
made her escape, but very evidently sent by the Indians pur- 
posely to deceive & frighten their invaders. She represented that 
Girty was at the Pickaway town (some 8 or 10 miles distant, per- 
haps) with a hundred of his Mingoes & would soon arrive. This 
intelligence, notwithstanding the evidence of stratagem it bore 
upon its face—for Girty’s scarlet vest & rifle had been found & 
he was very likely in the council-house—spread among the 
troops; & the Monongaheleans who did not exactly relish the 
idea of fighting, were not slow to magnify the number of the ex- 
pected reinforcement of the enemy under Girty, & in this way 
the one hundred soon reached the terrible number of six hun- 
dred. While all this was transpiring, the negro woman, who had 
been unmolested, secretly disappeared—another evidence that 
hers had been an errand of deception.) 

When Bedinger & his little band reached their friends, 
partly behind the hill within long rifle shot of the council-house, 
in a confused mass—some distance still farther to the south, 
were some three hundred horses, guarded by a large number of 
men. (Jesse Hodges’ deposition will tell the number of horses.) 
Bedinger ordered the men to form in a line of battle just be- 
hind the brow of the hill, which with here & there a tree, served 
as a protection; here they were to make a stand, & check the 
Indians who were advancing at a distance, sheltered behind the 
scattering trees, & firing upon the Kentuckians. Not more than 
a fourth of the men could be got into the line, & as the others 
were scampering off out of harm’s way, these could not be 
expected long to expose themselves; & while here & there some 
brave spirit would venture a chance fire upon the distant foe, 
the more timid would every now & then dart off singly & in 
squads, until after a short lapse of time when, the remaining 
few, seeing the foolhardiness of attempting to maintain their 
ground unaided & unprotected, sought their safety in flight. 
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Bedinger, who as adjutant, & in the absence of any apparent 
movement on the part of Bowman, had assumed the command 
& formed the line, was not a little mortified at the needless con- 
sternation that seemed to pervade the troops—he had hoped to 
have made a stand & defeated the enemy in open battle. When 
the last of the line commenced retreating, he fortunately found 
his horse, mounted and moved on with the fugitives; soon over- 
took his old friend & companion-in-arms at the siege of Boston, 
Wm. Oldham, who had been with Morgan’s riflemen in the dis- 
astrous attack. on Quebec, & the same who was subsequently 
killed in St. Clair’s defeat—consulted with Oldham, & then 
ordered the officers to form their respective companies in single 
file, Logan’s command to the right, Harrod’s to the left, & 
Holder’s in the center, and about 30 paces apart; with orders 
for Holder’s line, when the word “halt” was given, to divide 
& the rear half to fall back & close the rear, while the other 
portion were as quickly to close the front—thus forming a hol- 
low square. This order was effected, & the men formed, about 
a mile from the hill. In this order the three divisions moved 
on rapidly, with an Indian but seldom seen or heard, & cer- 
tainly they did no execution—some three, or four, or five miles 
were gained, and a creek, (less in size, probably, than Cesar’s, 
where they subsequently followed) easily forded on foot—for 
nearly all were on foot; when Bedinger, who was in the rear, 
on reaching the elevated ground, on the southern bank, look- 
ing back perceived a shaking among the tall grass & herbage in 
the flat on the opposite side, & soon after, some of the enemy 
were seen to make demonstrations of crossing the creek,—or- 
dered a halt some 40 or 50 rods south of the stream; Holder’s 
cémpany, according to previous understanding, closed the front 
and rear. Until now the drove of horses, with a suitable guard 
for their protection, had been driven in front—separated fre- 
quently from their colts, no small neighing was kept up. They 
were now placed within the hollow square. The ground for 
making a stand was very judiciously chosen, elevated, and a 
sufficiency of trees & fallen timber for the protection of the men. 
There had evidently been a small windfall & some of the fallen 
trees were piled upon each other, affording in many instances, a 
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very desirable shelter from the enemy’s fire. The men were 
ordered to shelter themselves as well as they could, compatible 
with the design of a hollow square: some accordingly treed, 
while others screened themselves behind the fallen timber. “D.” 
It was now about half-past ten o’clock in the forenoon. The 
firing & yelling of the Indians were first heard in front—& soon 
all around; with the loud & distinct voice of Black Fish heard, 
first in one direction & then another, encouraging his braves, 
repeating in substance the speech he made them at the council- 
house, adding, “that, as they now had the Kentuck surrounded, 
they must have them all—not suffer one to escape.” And 
wherever the well-known voice of their beloved War Chief was 
heard, their hearty responses and reiterated whoops would make 
the woods resound again. Their number was small, it could 
scarcely have exceeded fifty——but their deficiency in numbers 
they remedied as well as they could by resort to stratagem & 
greater activity. While at one point Black Fish, the life & soul 
of his people, was exhorting his warriors to “be strong and 
fight,—load well & shoot sure,” in another direction a little 
squad would feign to have killed some unfortunate Kentuck, & 
raise with their schrill voices their accustomed scalp ‘yell,—alike 
to encourage their friends, & strike terror to the hearts of their 
foes. The Indians were careful not to show or expose them- 
selves, but would creep up as near as they could with safety, 
fire, then skulk away to re-load, & renew the zig-zag fight. When- 
ever the Kentuckians, on the other hand, fancied they saw the 
trembling of some distant cluster of bushes, or luxuriant bunch 
of tall grass, or peradventure really nodding to some passing 
breezes they would fire upon the suspected covert. This singular 
and irregular contest, which lasted nine hours, was compara- 
tively bloodless. The Kentuckians, without positive evidence, 
claimed to have made several effectual shots; & lost, it is be- 
lieved, some one or two killed, & perhaps as many slightly 
wounded. It was now past sundown. Bedinger went to Col. 
Bowman, & said, in substance, “As the surrounding enemy 
seemed to be increasing in numbers, and redoubling their zeal 
with their success; and as our men were sinking under fatigue 
and hunger, it was necessary that a vigorous effort should be 
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made to disperse them.” Col. Bowman, who seemed disheartened, 
replied, “Do as you please; I don’t know what to do.” Bedinger 
added, “We must rush upon them on foot with tomahawk in 
hand, advance rapidly, dodging as we proceed, & in this way 
we shall avoid the enemy’s fire, then with ours reserved, we can 
dash upon them and force tiem to retreat.” Accordingly Bed- 
inger and some other officers called out, “Come, boys, let’s rush 
on with tomahawks in hand, and reserved fire,” & leading the 
way, a party of 40 or 50 of the boldest of the men followed, and 
made for the well-known voice of Black Fish, not then more 
than 40 or 50 yards off. In this well-planned charge, Black 
Fish was mortally wounded, the Indians were seen hurriedly to 
place their fallen chief upon a horse, with a faithful warrior 
mounted behind him, & then fled toward their town. It was ob- 
served that Black Fish was dressed in a beautiful white shirt 
richly trimmed with brooches & other silver ornaments; &, from 
white prisoners who subsequently escaped or were liberated, it 
was ascertained that the brave Shawaone chief expired as he 
entered his town. Though an enemy as-he was, we cannot but 
admire the intrepid bearing and self-devotedness of the brave 
eloquent but unfortunate Black Fish. 

(“D.” As the troops halted, one Elisha Bethiah, who be- 
longed to James Harrod’s company & had been badly wounded 
in the thigh (in) the night attack on the Indian town, was now 
in (the) front & favored with a good horse, concluded he would 
choose to risk his chances of escape alone, rather than hazard 
himself, already wounded as he was, in another fight with the 
Indians. He dashed off, & just at this moment the enemy gained 
the front, & four of them pursued Bethiah. His horse proved 
that his rider had not over-estimated his good qualities, & soon 
out-stripped his pursuers. That night the wounded man, fatigued 
& not a little exhausted, selected some suitable spot, dismounted, 
fastened the horse’s rein to one of his wrists, with perhaps some 
protection between himself & animal, laid himself down & sleep 
was soon upon him. When he awoke the next morning, he was 
alarmed to find his horse gone. The horror of his situation 
rushed upon him far away in the wilderness, he knew not where, 
save that it was in an enemy’s country; destitute even of the 
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commonest food—& utterly unable to walk! While thus in 
despair brooding over his misfortunes, his horse came up to him 
—doubtless at home he had been tolled to the habit; & Bethiah, 
with a joyous heart, mounted his good steed & continued on his 
way. In due time he reached Harrodsburg, recovered from his 
wound; & often used to allude, with grateful feelings, to this 
instance of singular sagacity in his horse, in returning to the aid 
of his helpless master.) 

The retreat was now resumed at dusk, & within 4, 5, 6 
miles struck Cesar’s Creek; this, tho bearing a little to the right 
of their route, was taken.as a guide for a considerable distance, 
sometimes following along down (the) stream on its banks, & 
at others along its bed knee-deep in water: All who wished 
were mounted upon the horses taken from the Shawanees. Maj. 
Bedinger, who riding his own horse, soon after the march re- 
commenced and before reaching the creek,—got his hat brushed 
off by the branch of a tree, jumped off, and feeling around for 
it in the dark, some one coming up behind gave the horse a little 
rap to make him step aside, when he took fright and broke 
away, carrying off saddle, bridle, camp kettle & blanket—the 
distant tinkle of the kettle at it came in contact with brush or 
trees, told but certainly that the horse was beyond reach. Maj. 
Bedinger plodded along on foot through brush, & briars & 
nettles, & lagged behind somewhat. The party halted a short 
time; but fearing lest the Indians should be re-inforced & follow 
in pursuit, they soon resumed their slow & weary retreat. At 
this point Maj. Bedinger got a poor, sharp-backed excuse of a 
horse, without saddle or blanket, & jogged on with the others 
—& while sitting sidewise upon his horse, the animal jumped 
one side & threw him off backwards down a little ravine, but 
luckily escaped with a few knocks & bruises. Then the retreat 
continued—it was a meandering rout that they pursued. They 
suffered exceedingly from hunger; nor did they venture to hunt 
the following day—the fear of an attack from a pursuing foe, 
to recover their horses, was enough to impel them forward, & 
as quickly as possible to leave the enemy’s country. The second 
night, worn down with fatigue & hunger, they ventured to take 
a little repose, & it was but little, then up, & on for the land 
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of Ky. Early the ensuing day they reached the long-wished 
for Ohio, crossed just above the mouth of the Little Miami. 
Maj. Bedinger was careful to place several sentinels in the rear, 
to guard against surprise; one of these, Thornton Farrow, saw 
an Indian dog at a distance—which was considered, at the time, 
satisfactory evidence that the Indians, not being able to collect 
together a sufficiently formidable army in time for pursuit, had 
sent a few spies to see that their invaders had actually left the 
country. Bedinger and the sentinels were the last to leave the 
enemy’s shore. 


The army now felt more at ease—moved on some three or 
four miles in the rear of the elevated hills skirting the river, 
reached a fine large spring—here a halt was made. Hunting & 
fishing soon supplied the camp; these with rest soon gave new 
life and vigor to them all. .They were once again in a land 
of plenty, where pea-vines, wild clover, & wild rye, furnished 
abundance of food for the half-famished horses. It was now 
agreed to have a sale of the horses & other booty, & then make 
an equal division of the amount realized. The conditions were 
simply these: a credit of a year—the captains were to keep the 
accounts with their respective companies, and when it should 
be subsequently ascertained that any one had bid in property 
exceeding the amount of his dividend, he was to pay the surplus; 
and this excess to be given to such as had fallen short of theirs. 
The theory was very pretty, & all seemed well pleased with it; 
& excepting such horses as had been stolen from the settlements, 
identified by their owners present, or kept in reserve for the 
proper claimants, the sale commenced. Some of the finest horses 
were struck off at fifty or sixty dollars, but generally much 
less; & a pound of silver trinkets would bring some twenty 
dollars. Thus went the large drove of horses, the silver orna- 
ments, clothing, and other articles. The Monongaheleans, who 
seemed to figure prominently in everything save fighting, were 
far from being modest in the number of their bids, or the amount 
of property they purchased. The result was, scattered as the 
purchasers were, from Red Stone Old Fort to the Falls of the 
Ohio, & thence to Boonesboro on the Kentucky, no collections 
were ever made; of if made, never accounted for to those who 
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had a right to expect them. The spring where Bowman’s party 
camped, and where the sale took place, is to this day known as 
The Horse Camp Spring. 

Thus ended the celebrated campaign of 1779—a campaign, 
it sh(ould)d be remarked, the real history of which has been 
but imperfectly understood. Made at so early a day, & not as 
fortunate in its results as some of its successors, it is not strange 
that its true character should have been misconstrued or unde- 
signedly misrepresented. Bowman, when too late to retrieve his 
error, seems to have felt keenly the miscarriage of the expedition, 
& given himself up to despondency and inaction. Nor is it at all 
certain, that he should be made the scape goat for the failure of 
the enterprise. The numbers engaged were amply sufficient, the 
officers confessedly brave and experienced ; & withal, they reached 
the Indian town entirely undiscovered; they evidently found less 
than its full quqta of warriors there, & the plan of attack seemed 
proper and judicious. And notwithstanding all these auspicious 
circumstances, superadded to their great superiority of numbers, 
the campaign was well-nigh a total failure. The Monongaheleans, 
upon whose aid so much reliance had been placed, seemed to 
have engaged in it more from motives of plunder than patriotism. 
They were the first to disobey express orders and set up a noise, 
when they should have remained silent; they were the first, after 
the cabins had been sacked, to seize upon & magnify the foolish 
story of Girty’s pretended reinforcement, thereby engendering a 
panic among the troops, who abandoned the immediate vicinity of 
the town; & it appears highly probable, & perfectly in character, 
that they should be foremost in searching for horses, foremost 
in not fighting, & foremost in the retreat. Their desire for gain 
was sufficiently manifest at the sale at the horse-camp spring. 
With such a body of almost semi-savages, whose pernicious ex- 
amples were but too contagious, is it to be wondered at that Bow- 
man, chagrined & disheartened, should ride up and call out to 
Bedinger’s little band behind the memorable oak log, to make 
their escape, for he could bring no one to their assistance—not 
that he would not, but truth extorted the confession that he could 
not. 


Vol. XXII. — 33. 
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There is still another feature in the case worthy of notice. 
When the hope was expressed to Bowman during the outward 
march, that at least the women and children that might be taken 
should be spared; some of the Monongaheleans slipped in their 
notions about such matters, with “No! indeed; kill them all, the 
d—m savage! we are ordered to destroy the heathen off the land 
—& as for these little Indians, if not killed, they will soon be big 
ones!” Such were the men, very like, who two years after went 
out from West Penna. under Col. David Williamson and butch- 
ered in cold blood the unoffending Moravian Indians on the 
Muskingum — & such doubtless were the men from that same 
region of country, who, by their timid, nay dastardly conduct, 
contributed in no small degree to the defeat & misfortunes of the 
ill-fated Crawford in 1782. At all events, it was the conviction 
of Maj. Bedinger & others on the expedition of Bowman, that 
had the Monongaheleans not have been along, the result would 
have been more creditable; but with them, defeat was preferable 
to victory—for an indiscriminate massacre, as with the Mor- 
avians, would doubtless have followed success, & an eternal dis- 
grace would have attached to the campaign of 1779. 





BOWMAN’S CAMPAIGN —1779. 


BY HENRY HALL, 
A Survivor, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


(From the Draper MSS., in the Archives of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society.) 

Notes taken in April, 1844. 

From Henry Hall, of Bourbon Co., Ky.: born near Phila. 
24th May, 1760—Apr. 1844.) Mr. Hall was in Wm. Harrod’s 
company, of about 60 men, from the Falls of Ohio. Edward 
Bulger, who was subsequently killed at the Blue Licks, was ensign 
of Harrod’s company. Mr. Hall does not think James Harrod 
nor John Haggin were out—recollects but four companies, com- 
manded by Wm. Harrod, Benj. Logan, Levi Todd & John Holder. 
Bowman’s men numbered altogether about 230 men. 

Rendezvoused at the mouth of Licking—Wm. Harrod’s 
company reached there first, & turned in to killing buffalo, bear 
and deer, for provisions—killed some game at Big Bone Lick, 
& there got some of the bones of mammoth. 

Harrod brought 2 keel boats & 3 canoes— & in these, all 
the troops crossed at the mouth of Licking, save 32 who were 
left to take care of the boats. No cabin was built; they lived 
in the boats, & kept plying up & down until the troops returned— 
thus kept moving about, thinking it less dangerous than to re- 
main stationary. Left the mouth of Licking on Friday morning, 
May 25th, & reached the vicinity of (Little Chillicothe) the 
town, on Sunday eve, May 27th (Note, by L. C. D. [Lyman C. 
Draper]—While copying these memos., I have referred to Gen. 
Dan. Smith’s Journal of ’79 & ’80, I find that the last Friday in 
May, ’79, was the 28th, & that the Monday following was the 
31st —I w(oul)d naturally think, that Mr. Hall mistook the 
date (28th May of starting for the mouth of Licking, for the 
date of the attack—L. C. D.) & halted in the prairie a few hun- 
dred yards east, or perhaps south east, of the town, the dogs 
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barking, while the captains went to reconnoitre. Mr. Hall thinks 
it was after midnight when they searched there—don’t recollect 
about the moon; but it was quite foggy. The captains were gone 
near an hour. A disposition of the men was now made—Wm. 
Harrod’s company were to attack the east or. upper end of the 
town, while the other captains went further around. 

One of Cap(t). Wm. Harrod’s men, named Hutton, seeing 
an Indian coming into town, shot him and he fell; & Hutton ran 
up to take his scalp, when one of the others mistaking him for 
an Indian, fired & very slightly wounded Hutton in the side. At 
this alarm some five or six Indians came running out of the 
cabins and shot at the men, & were shot at in turn (& probably 
Black Fish was here wounded, as Mr. Jackson says). Then the 
Indians retired; & the fog again settling, it was thought best to 
remain as they were; & while thus upon their arms, two Indian 
drums were beat in the town at a loud rate. Some of the Indians 
did throw themselves (as Jackson says) into some cabins near 
the council-house, & from there fired, &c. 

Laid stiil for an hour or so; when daylight came, com- 
menced fighting & continued some time. In a cabin Mr. Hall 
saw an Indian repeatedly remove a shingle from the roof & 
shoot out; Hall & some others were posted behind-a deserted 
cabin ; a left-handed gunner was needed to get a good shot at the 
opening in the roof. Hall, who could shoot as well left as right 
handed, watched, & when the Indian’s gun was seen to take its 
place in the aperture, Hall took aim a little above & fired; this 
hole was closed, and no more firing from that quarter. Wm. 
Hickman, of Harrod’s company, ran from behind the cabin 
where Hall was, & took post behind the white oak log, & exposing 
himself too much, was shot through the forehead—the sun was 
then an hour high. The Indians hollered out, proposing that they 
would fight the whites out in the woods—& Bowman seemed to 
accept, & ordered the men to fall back into the woods & form; 
the men were in confusion & did not obey. Shortly after, how- 
ever, they fired some 10 or 12 cabins at the east end of the town; 
these were set on fire chiefly with the aid of small bags of powder, 
which were found, more or less, in almost every cabin, furnished 
doubtless by the British. This was about 9 or 10 o’clock in the 
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morning. Then gathered up the horses around the town—got 
some five or six hundred. Got strouds, clothes, leggings, shirts 
¢one of which Hall had, having on it 1100 brooches) & a great 
variety of English goods. While retreating out of town Jerry 
South was shot between the shoulders, the ball passing through 
his body & lodging under the skin of his breast—he was packed 
on a horse, with some one behind to hold him on—he died the 
2nd day after. 


Commenced the return march about eleven o'clock, & went 
some distance—2 or 3 miles—towards Detroit (this going to- 
wards Detroit must be an error—went perhaps S. E. to Xenia, 
then tacked to. L. W.—L. C. D.). Then Bowman ordered the 
spies to tack, and steer for the mouth of the Little Miami. Bow- 
man was advised to ambush the trail, as the Indians were seen 
following at a distance; when the whites would leave a small 
prairie, the Indians would be seen entering it on the other side. 
Got some 6 or 8 miles, & just crossed a creek, when they found 
themselves surrounded by the Indians. The ground was a pretty 
good piece; the Indians had, in this particular, no advantage; 
timber thick on the north east side, & pretty much barren on the 
other sides, with scattering trees & shrubbery. It was now about 
one o'clock. The men had thus far marched in three lines, with 
the horses within the lines. A hollow square or circle was now 
formed, & a scattering fire commenced which soon became quite 
brisk. 

During the fight John Moredock was shot in the head. 
Tho(ma)s Guthrie was shot in the mouth, though not danger- 
ously. Some one was shot in the thigh, & was lying down in the 
hollow square, & seeing the firing slack on one side of the line, 
& some Indians attempting to cut him off, mounted a horse & 
dashed off, hotly pursued by three Indians—he managed to escape 
them, though several times they came in view. At night he lay 
down, fastening the bridle to his wrist & fell asleep—awoke, 
found the horse gone, & felt that he must perish in his lone & 
almost helpless situation, but over-powered with fatigue & 
weariness he again fell asleep; awoke by the singing of birds at 
daybreak, & was rejoiced to find his horse close by him! Crept 
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up and got on, & that day fell in upon Bowman’s trail and over- 
_took the troops. 

After fighting some time, Hall got a fair shot not over ten 
steps off, at an Indian loading his gun—the Indian jumped up 
several feet & fell, when Hall had to escape from several Indians 
around him. 

Edward Bulger proposed, as the only way of extricating 
themselves, to mount several of the horses, dash out, rouse up 
the Indians from their coverts, fire and return. Accordingly 
Bulger, Hall and three others thus made a sally and returned— 
& every one of the five horses were shot, some fell dead as they 
re-entered the hollow square or circle—it made no great differ- 
ence, as the horses were Indian plunder. This new mode of carry- 
ing on operation placed the Indians—instead of the whites, as 
heretofore-—on the defensive. Other horses were mounted—the 
number of men increased a little, & again dashed out ;— & be- 
tween that and dark made some six or seven sallies—the last 
one near after dark, when the flashes of the guns on both sides 
were distinctly visible. The Indians now drew off; & Bowman 
renewed his march—went two or three hours, passed through a 
piece of swampy ground, & down a branch or creek ; when emerg- 
ing from the low ground, a halt of two hours was ordered for 
the men to rest, & then resumed the march. 

The men were in great confusion & anger—blaming Bowman 
for bad management, & for not taking an active and vigilant part 
himself ; & while thus bandying complaints a great many of the 
horses strayed off—men were nearly starved. 

It should be remarked, that on Sunday evening, while lying 
on the prairie for the officers to reconnoitre, it was quite cold, 
& the men mostly took their blankets & threw them around them 
—in these, were their small supply of provisions; & when they 
were ordered to take their respective positions in surrounding 
the town, they left their blankets there—& when they left next 
day, they were too much confused to re-possess their blankets, 
& thus lost their provisions. 


Had Bowman been attacked during this return march, after 
the afternoon fight, it must have resuited disastrously. 
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Mr. Hall thinks Bowman’s loss was seven or eight killed, 
& three or four wounded. 

At the mouth of the Little Miami they found the boats, 
which had been directed to be there—crossed the Ohio—got but 
163 horses over—were slower in getting back to the Ohio than in 
going out. Had the sale on the South bank of the Ohio, a little 
above the mouth of the Little Miami. The property sold, 
amounted, when apportioned off, to about 110 [pounds] to each 
man; little, however, was ever collected or distributed—& thus, 
as it proved in the sequel, each got what he bid off. 

Capt. Wm. Harrod, with 6 others, went up the Ohio to Red 
Stone in the two keel boats &c.—and took along several bones 
& tusks got at the Big Bone Lick, 





LOGAN’S CAMPAIGN — 1786. 


(From the Draper MSS., Wisconsin Historical Society Archives.) 


Mr. Henry Hall was out on this campaign. Were some 
8 or 9 hundred men—Colos. James Garrard, Benj. Harrison, 
Thos. Kennedy, and’ Hugh McGary were the principal officers 
under Logan. 

When Logan reached Meckacheck, some 18 or 20 Indians 
remained, and the men rode after and killed them most all. Capt. 
Irvine and others were pursuing an Indian with a broken thigh, 
& did not rush upon him as quick as they ought—he snapped 
several times at Irvine, who thought the gun was empty; finally 
the Indian shot him in the breast, while on horseback—Irvine 
died that night. Rhody Stafford, was on the look for the same 
Indian (hid in the tall grass—vide Gen. Lee’s statement—L. C. 
D.) & coming forward in the search, when he received a shot 
under the collar bone—then one of the men ran up & shot the 
Indian in the head. Stafford died at Maysville on the return of 
the troops. Wm. Rout was wounded. 

Moluntha’s Town was about a mile from Mackacheck, at the 
head of the prairie. There was Moluntha, & his queen & several 
others—some I5 or 20 prisoners, one or two of whom were white 
girls—one of these was badly cut by one of the Colonels mis- 
taking her for an Indian. After the prisoners had been taken 
an hour, McGary went up to Moluntha, who had about his per- 
son a good many silver trinkets & jewelry, and asked—“Do you 
remember the Blue Lick Defeat?” “Yah, I do,” replied Mo- 
luntha—upon which McGary cursed him, and snatched a squaw 
hatchet from the queen & with two blows killed Moluntha. Don’t 
recollect about McGary cutting the queen’s fingers off. McGary 
was much blamed—it had been strictly ordered, that no prisoners, 
after having surrendered, should be injured. No recollection 
about McGary’s justifying himself for the act. 

Next day went & took McKee’s Town, 6 or 7 miles off—it 
was deserted ; and burned these & some half a dozen on the Big 
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Miami ;—but no more fighting. At McKee’s—his (McKee’s) 
house was hewed log—had windows & a porch, this with his hay 
&c. were burned. The fighting was confined to Meckacheck and 
the killing of Moluntha at his own town. At McKee’s Town 
killed some hogs & beef cattle. All the towns were burned. 
But little plunder was taken—some kettles, etc. 

Rendezvoused at Limestone or Maysville; & there on re- 
turn disbanded. 

The fight at Meckacheck was on the 17th Oct. and on the 
17th left the towns on their return. 

April, 1844. L.C. D. 
( Copied. ) 





MAJOR GEORGE ADAMS. 


GEO. A. KATZENBERGER, GREENVILLE, OHIO. 


This section of Ohio is replete with historical events, many 
of which have been chronicled, while some have come down to 
us in the guise of legends. In the early days of the pioneers 
many soul-stirring events occurred with but few participants 
who realized that the recording of the same would be of value 
and of great interest to later generations. 

One of the men very prominent in the early history of this 
section of Ohio was Major George Adams. This short sketch 
cannot claim to reveal any more than occasional facts, “until 
now hid away in the past’s valley of Avilion.” Written about 
eighty years after the death of the man of whom it treats, this 
review includes nothing ascertained from the chief character 
himself, and nothing is stated that was told to the writer by any 
one who knew him. 

The facts related were previously “precipitated into the 
opaque sediment of history,” and have been gleaned from various 
publications. Edgar’s “Pioneer Life in Dayton & Vicinity,” as 
well as Beers’ History of Montgomery County is authority for 
the statement that George Adams was born in Virginia, October 
26, 1767; served as a drummer boy in the War of the Revolu- 
tion, and in 1790 came to Fort Washington with dispatches to 
General Harmar. 

Another authority states that Adams and another man came 
down the Ohio River from Pittsburg in a canoe with an express 
to General Harmar at Ft. Washington. Harmar’s army had 
marched a few days before they arrived. Governor St. Clair, 
who was there, wished Harmar to get the express, and proposed 
to furnish Adams with a good horse, saddle and bridle, if he 
would follow the army. He agreed to the proposal and was 
furnished with rifle and ammunition, parched corn, a little flour 
and a piece of pork and started to find Harmar. On the fourth 
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day he overtook the army at the old Indian town of Chillicothe, 
near Xenia, Ohio, about fifty miles from Ft. Washington. He 
delivered the dispatches to General Harmar, joined the Kentucky 
mounted men and continued with the army. 

Harmar’s command consisted of three hundred and twenty 
regular troops from New Jersey and Pennsylvania and 1133 
drafted militia, (which really meant indiscriminate volunteers, 
aged men, and inexperienced boys) from Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky. 

According to Frazer E. Wilson (History of Darke County) 
“The militia advanced up the Mill Creek valley on Sept. 26th, 
1790, and the main army followed cn the 30th. The forces were 
united on the 3rd of October and took the trace made by Geo. 
R. Clark up the Little Miami valley, passing near the present 
sites of Lebanon and Xenia, Ohio; crossing Mad river at old 
Piqua town (between Dayton and Springfield, O.) ; proceeding 
northwesterly and crossing the Great Miami above the present 
site of Piqua, Ohio; thence to the site of Loramie’s store (Ber- 
lin, O.), across the old Indian and French portage to the St. 
Mary’s river (near St. Mary’s, O.), and on toward the Miami 
villages (Fort Wayne, Ind.). 

Moorehead in his article on the Indian Tribes of Ohio, in 
Vol. VII. of said publications affirms that Harmar advanced 
northward from Cincinnati about twenty-five miles to a position 
on the great Miami, at which place Fort Hamilton was estab- 
lished the following year, and there united with the volunteer 
militia troops from Kentucky and Pennsylvania, whereupon he 
moved northeastwardly upon the chief town of the Shawnees, 
Chillicothe. On Harmar’s approach he found the smoking ruins 
of a burned and abandoned village; not an Indian was to be 
seen. The had sacrificed their “Moscow,” and retired ten miles 
in the direction of the confluence of the Mad River and the 
Great Miami; took up an advantageous position and awaited 
Harmar’s movements who played into their hands by sending 
a small detachment under General Hardin of but two hundred 
and ten men to attack them. Moorehead’s apparent confusion 
in this matter arose, probably from the fact that the Maumee 
in early days was called the Miami of the Lake, and that Chilli- 
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cothe is simply the Shawnee name for town, there being one of 
that name near Xenia and another on the Maumee as well as in 
other localities. 


According to Major Denny’s journal on October 18th, the 
men moved off with great reluctance, and when about three 
miles from camp not more than two-thirds of his command re- 
mained, the others having dropped out of ranks and returned to 
camp. Hardin proceeded and about ten miles from camp, not 
expecting to be near the enemy, he suddenly came upon a party 
supposed to be about one hundred only, and owing to the bad 
order of his men and their dastardly conduct, was entirely de- 
feated. The Indians made the first discovery and commenced 
a fire at the distance of 150 yards, and advanced. The greatest 
number of the militia fled without firing a shot; some few with 
thirty regulars that were of the detachment, stood and were 
cut to pieces. Contrary to Moorehead this happened at the Miami 
village or Maumee towns on the Maumee River, about one 
hundred and seventy miles from Fort Washington. Two very 
considerable branches meet here, the St. Joseph from the north- 
west and the St. Marys from the southwest near Fort Wayne. 
On the same day the army moved from the Miami village and 
encamped at Chillicothe, two miles east. This last statement 
of Denny’s does not conform to Moorehead’s article, which 
states that this chief town of the Shawnee is three miles north 
of Xenia, and can be explained that Chillicothe signified “the 
town” and that there were several of that name in the country 
of the Shawnees. 


On the twenty-first, quoting Denny, the army, having burned 
five villages besides the capital town, and consumed and destroyed 
twenty thousand bushels of corn in ears, took up their line of 
march back toward Fort Washington, and encamped eight miles 
from the ruined villages. At nine o’clock at night the General 
ordered four hundred choice men, militia and regulars, under the 
command of Major Wyllys, to return to the towns intending to 
surprise any parties that might be assembled there, expecting the 
Indians would collect to see how things were left. The Major 
about midnight marched in three divisions at the distance of a 
few hundred yards apart, intending to cross the Omee (Maumee) 
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as day broke, and come across the principal ruins all the same 
instant, but at different quarters. 


Without giving all the details of the combat that ensued 
when the whites and the Indians met on the morning of the 
22nd, it is sufficient to state that the Federals lost forty-eight 
men and two officers, and the militia not so many. Major 
Fontaine, who commanded the Cavalry and was with the center 
division, charged the enemy but was not supported—His men 
faltered; himself far in front, was singled out and fell. Among 
those who faltered not was George Adams. One of the rare 
and valuable Irwin manuscripts appears in Vol. VIII of Hul- 
bert’s Historic Highways and is quoted with the spelling and 
capitalization from the original manuscript. “Major Fountain 
had the Command of The Light horse and mounted men he 
Charged right in among The Enemy fired off his pistols and 
Drew his Sword Before They Could recover The Shock George 
Adams informed them that he was Near The Major at That 
Time That it appeared when The Enemy got over Their sur- 
prise Ten or Twelve Indians Discharged Their guns at him 
The Major kind of fell or hung on his horse They then Dis- 
charged Several Guns at said Adams he received Several flesh. 
wounds But recovered By this Time The Militia and regulars 
Come up.” It is also reported that when the Major found that 
his troops would not charge with him he called out to Adams, 
“stick to me my brave fellow.” 

McBride’s Pioneer Biography (Vol. II, page 182) is au- 
thority for a statement that among the wounded was George 
Adams, who had killed five Indians while out on the expedi- 
tion and had himself received four wounds. One ball entered 
his thigh; one broke his arm; another passed under his arm, 
grazed his body and lodged under his under arm and the fourth 
went through part of his breast and lodged under his shoulder 
blade. 

In the History of Darke County John Wharry is authority 
for the statement that Adams was five times shot and severely 
wounded, which statement is confirmed by Edgar, above re- 
ferred to. 
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In writing to C..E. Cist in August, 1845, Irwin recalls that 
Adams received four or five flesh wounds by a volley from the 
- Indians. Elsewhere I found a memorandum to the effect that 
Irwin went to see Adams in the evening after the fight, that he 
looked bad and was very weak from the loss of blood before 
his wounds were dressed. Edgar continues “The Surgeons 
dressed his wounds but said he could not live until morning, and 
ordered his grave dug.” Wharry confirms this and says he was 
carried on a litter between two horses to Cincinnati, although 
on the way a grave was dug for him three evenings in suc- 
cession. Beers’ history is authority for the statement that he 
was about five feet, eight inches tall and had red hair, which 
he wore very long. At Fort Washington he recovered entirely, 
becoming a strong and robust man. Mr. Adams was constantly 
in the service scouting through the Indian countries and was 
with St. Clair at the disaster of Fort Recovery, November 4, 
1791, He is referred to in the testimony of Captain Slough, at 
the Court of Inquiry, requested by the defeated General. Re- 
ferring to the evening before the battle, Slough testifies, “George 
Adams, who had gone out with us as my guide, came up by 
this time, and said he thought it would be prudent for us to 
return; and, as I found the men uneasy I ordered them to fall 
into the path in Indian file and return to camp, .and, if they 
were attacked, to defend themselves with the bayonets altogether, 
and not fire’ their pieces.. Every fifteen or twenty yards we 
heard something moving in the woods, on both sides of the path, 
but could not.see what it was. We pushed on, gained the militia 
camp as soon as possible. I gained my party near Colonel 
Oldham’s tent and went into it and--awakened him, about, I 
believe, twelve o’clock. Adams was with me when I went out, 
and returned, and heard the conversation. I told Col. Oldham 
that I was of the same opinion with him that the camp would 
be attacked in the morning, for I had seen a number of Indians.” 

In the testimony of Col. Semple it appears that “just after 
the taps of the drums, on the morning of the fourth, I heard 
Major Butler interrogating Adams, about the success of the 
enterprise of Captain Slough, the preceding night; Adams re-. 
plied that they had seen a number of Indians; that-he (Adams), 
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had shot at, and he believed that he had killed one, and wished 
a party to go out with him and endeavor to find the Indian. 
Major Butler seemed displeased that they had taken no prisoners ; 
about this time the firing began, the attack having been made 
on the militia.” 


This defeat has been fully treated in the two Volumes of 
the St. Clair papers, in the various addresses delivered at Fort 
Recovery, and in Wilson’s, “Peace and Mad Anthony.” Adams 
assisted in the retreat, as appears in the Irwin manuscript (see 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Publication, Vol. X, 
page 379) as follows :— 


“George Adams, who afterwards lived and died in Darke County, 
and was on that campaign I think as a spie. St. Clair placed great con- 
fidence in him for former services. He was with the gen’l. A short time 
before the army retreated he came to that part of the line, near where 
the trace was, give three sharp yells and said—Boys let us make for 
the trace.—He took the lead, a charge was made. I was within five or 
six feet of him. The Indians give way, a few guns was shot from both 
sides. When we had got perhaps about thirty rood Adams ordered them 
to halt and form a line. They were then on the trace and could not be 
stopped. The race continued perhaps four or five miles when they slack- 
ened their pace and arrived at Fort Jefferson a short time after sun set.” 


Edgar is authority for the further statement: that Adams 
was made Captain of the Scout of Wayne’s army and on one 
of his trips a comrade pointed out his two graves, neither of 
them occupied. 

It appears that Adams was with Wayne in 1794 after the 
army left the garrison at Greenville, and on the way to the site 
of the Battle of Fallen Timbers. Wharry says that “On the 
third night after leaving Greenville Wayne’s forces were en- 
camped in the southeastern part of what is now Patterson 
Township, Darke County, and the main body of the Indians were 
not more than two miles distant from him on the bank of Black 
Swamp Creek, in the same township. On that night, at a 
Council held in the Indian camp, at which Major Adams was 
present, disguised in full Indian rig and paint, Little Turtle, one 
of the Indian Chiefs, strongly urged that the onslaught be made 
before morning.” 
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Adams was probably with Wayne at the victory on the 
Maumee and at Fort Greenville in 1795 during the negotiation 
which resulted in peace. 

For services as drummer boy in the Revolutionary War 
Adams received a warrant from the Government for one hundred 
acres of land, which he located south of Hamilton, Ohio, and 
upon which he lived for a short time. Knowing thoroughly of 
the rich lands of the Miami toward Mad River, the profusion of 
luxuriant verdure and native vegetation to be found in its rich, 
splendid bottoms and over the rolling timber lands, Adams ven- 
tured further into the forest with his little family when it was 
found that the Indians would respect the treaty. 

His services in the Indian war entitled him to a large tract 
of Government land. He entered four hundred acres of first 
rate land in sections 21, 27 and 28, range 6, Township 1, East 
bank of the Miami and built his cabin in the bend of the river, 
below, near to Silver Creek (Hole’s). With his family he 
brought their scanty cabin furniture and supplies, his rifle, axe 
and one horse critter; beginning life in the back woods by cul- 
tivating (that year, 1797) a little garden and corn patch at the 
edge of the prairie on his land. 

In the river were fish in abundance, and in the woods game 
and wild honey, so that even in that first year there was but 
little privation for his family. With each year his farm was 
improved and the furniture and the cabin were made more 
comfortable. In the fields were cattle and hogs, and the fertile 
soil yielded abundant crops. The farmer and his family had 
bread and butter, milk, meat and vegetables in plenty for them- 
selves and gave freely of it to hungry travelers and wandering 
Indians. 

At the Indian alarm of 1799 Adams organized with settlers 
of the neighborhood a garrison for the defense of a blockhouse 
on Zechariah Hole’s land and the cabins around. There were 
no Whites west of the river and it was feared that the Indians 
might come down the Bear Creek trail to destroy the feeble 
settlements along the river. For some time, possibly a month, 
scouts were kept out and the families repaired to the blockhouse 

Vol. XXII.— 34. 
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each night, but the danger passed without the settlement being 
molested. 

That part of his farm near the mouth of the creek was 
known as Adams prairie, where in after years militia camps 
were located and camp meetings were often held. 

For medical services rendered by Dr. John Hole, who had 
settled not far from where Adams had located there was issued, 
because money was scarce, the following due bill :— 


“November 1, 1801: -I agree to deliver to Dr. J. Hole a winter’s 
smoking of tobacco, or five venison hams.” 
(Signed) Grorce ApAmMs. 


Several uneventful years elapsed during which his cabin 
was headquarters for various meetings. About this time he be- 
came religious and joined the New Light Church, although the 
family Bible states that in the year 1806, George and Elizabeth 
Adams joined the Baptist Church, called the Union Church, 
near Dayton on the Great Miami. 


The War of 1812 breaking out, President Madison issued 
orders in April calling out a force of 1200 Ohio Militia for one 
year’s service. On April 11th The Ohio Centinal, published 
at Dayton, Ohio, announced that, “Governor Meigs is expected 
in Dayton on the 2oth to inspect the Company of Rangers that 
was being raised in that neighborhood.” Later it states that 
“Orders were read at a Battalion Muster and also the Volunteer 
Bill passed by Congress February 20.” It was expected that a 
sufficient number would vdlunteer to obviate the necessity of a 
draft, but only twenty stepped forth at the call of their country, 
thus confirming as Upton states in his most valuable book, 
“The Military Policy of the United States,” that the great 
lessons of the Revolution, as well as those taught by the In- 
dian expeditions were wasted upon the Government. The cry 
of “On to Canada” resounded from one end of the land to the 
other. Instant invasion was loudly advocated by the orators of 
the day, and many of our statesmen profoundly ignorant of the 
preparations needed for meeting a disciplined foe, did not hesi- 
tate to insist that a small body of volunteers and militia would 
amply suffice for the end in view. 
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In consequence of the lack of volunteers, the battalion was 
ordered to assemble on April 16th at Adams’ Quarry near the 
mouth of Hole’s Creek, five miles from Dayton. George Adams 
was one of those who promptly came to the front and was or- 
dered to report with his battalion at that place “to have a draft 
if necessary.” The coats of the soldiers in the army of 1812 
were blue, with scarlet collar and cuffs, and they wore cocked 
hats, decorated with a cockade and white feather. April 29th 
a man was killed and scalped near Greenville and three murdered 
men were found in the woods near Fort Defiance. The Governor 
had appointed April 30th as a day of fasting and prayer, re- 
ligious services were held at the Dayton Court House. The 
order, making Dayton the rendezvous of the militia, had been 
issued by Governor Meigs early in April, but when on May Ist 
the first companies arrived no preparation for their accommo- 
dation had been made. They bivouacked on the Common, now 
Cooper Library Park, without tents or other camp equipage 
till the middle of the month. Many of them were even with- 
out blankets. There were 2000 Indians in Ohio in 1812, most 
of them in the northwest corner of the State. It became neces- 
sary on account of the hostile attitude of the Indians to build 
several block houses in Montgomery County as rallying places 
for the settlers of Preble, Darke and Miami Counties. 

At noon on Saturday, August 22nd, the news of the sur- 
render of Hull’s army reached Dayton. The people of this 
neighborhood and on the frontier were much alarmed by this 
terrible disaster. General Hull who was a tried hero of the 
Revolution and a favorite of Washington, in his appeal to the 
public, after he had passed the age of three score and ten, refers 
to the lack of discipline of his troops, and that a mutinous 
spirit prevailed, one hundred and eighty of the Ohio militia re- 
fusing to cross the river at Detroit “alleging as a reason that 
they were not obliged to serve outside of the United States.” 

Again quoting Upton, “The value set upon the militia by 
our opponents was shown by the fact that they permitted them 
to return to their homes, while the regulars were sent as prisoners 
to Montreal.” The need of prompt action became apparent. As 
soon as the news of Hull’s surrender had reached Governor 
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Meigs he ordered $40,000 worth of the public property to be re- 
moved from Piqua to Dayton. It is impossible for the present 
generation to realize the horrors and sufferings of the first year 
of the war. In King’s History of Ohio it is stated that “An eye 
witness described the country as depopulated of men, and the 
farmer women weak and sickly, as they often were, and sur- 
rounded by helpless little children, were obliged, for want of 
bread, to till their field until frequently they fell exhausted and 
dying under the toil to which they were unequal.” 

That our Nation’s natal day ‘was as usually celebrated, not- 
withstanding adverse conditions is shown by a news item fo the 
effect that the Fourth of July was celebrated at Greenville by a 
a volunteer company under command of Capt. VanCleve, all meet- 
ing at Mrs. Armstrong’s for dinner and toasts. 

I found in the Centinal of August 26th (which paper has 
since been destroyed in the Dayton Library by the flood) that 
“In the course of the morning of that date six companies con- 
sisting of upwards of four hundred men were organized into a 
battalion and chose Maj. George Adams their commandant. In 
the afternoon Major Adams marched from town with three 
hundred and forty-one men completely equipped.” 

Shortly after this time two regiments of Montgomery 
County militia were stationed at Piqua; Major Adams’ battalion 
was ordered to St. Marys, and Col. Jerome Holt and his regi- 
ment to Greenville, where they were directed to build a block 
house and stockade. Later, as the Indians were threatening 
Fort Wayne, it became necessary to obtain reinforcement for 
Major Adams’ battalion, who were about to march from St. 
Marys to the relief of that post. On September 2nd, 1812, 
Governor Meigs issued an address appealing to the valor and 
patriotism of the citizens, and General William H. Harrison 
asked for “any number of volunteers, mounted and prepared for 
active service, to continue for twenty-five or thirty days” adding 
that “those brave men who may give their country their serv- 
ices on this occasion, may be assured that an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing themselves will be offered.” Several. days later 
Harrison published another address, “I have now a more press- 
ing call for your services! The British and Indians have in- 
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vaded our country and are now besieging, (perhaps have taken) 
Fort Wayne.” 

From the Centinal of September oth we glean the informa- 
tion that “The Ohio Volunteers under Col. Adams, who marched 
from Piqua for the relief of Fort Wayne, proceeded as far as 
St. Marys where they found it prudent from the report of their 
spies to wait for reinforcements. On Sunday last the Kentucky 
Volunteers proceeded from Piqua to reinforce them; on Monday 
General Harrison left Piqua to take command of the whole in 
person.” The army thus collected at St. Marys is said to have 
numbered four thousand and with General Harrison marched 
for Fort Wayne on September oth. The distance was fifty- 
five miles and he arrived on the twelfth. The army destroyed 
the Indian villages and then returned to St. Marys. 

From a roster examined by me in the Adjutant General’s 
-office at Columbus I find that Adams was Major and Lieutenant 
Col. for one month from August 23rd, 1812. The Centinal of 
September 23rd confirms the record by stating “Colonel Adams’ 
regiment of Ohio Volunteers was discharged at Fort Wayne. 
They returned home where their prompt patriotism shown in 
volunteering for the defense of the frontier, without an in- 
stant’s delay, was highly appreciated.” 

In September General Harrison was commissioned Major- 
General in the United States army and Commander-in-Chief of 
the troops in the northwest territory, and ordered to take De- 
troit. His troops were neither drilled ‘nor supplied with suf- 
ficient ammunition, provisions and other necessaries. From his 
headquarters at St. Marys September 29th, 1812 he sent an ap- 
peal “presenting his compliments to the ladies of Dayton and 
soliciting their assistance in making shirts for their brave de- 
fenders, who composed his army, ‘many of whom are almost 
destitute of that article, so necessary to their health and comfort.” 

The Ohio Centinal of October 7th contains a notice that, 
“Colonel George Adams wishes to raise a company of mounted 
riflemen, to join General Harrison as soon as possible. All 
those brave men who are disposed to aid the cause of their 
country in her present struggle are invited to meet at Dayton 
on Saturday next for the purpose of organizing themselves into 
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a company to march immediately to Fort Defiance.” Steele in 
his History of Dayton is authority for the statement that “Early 
in October Major Adams raised a company. of mounted rifle- 
men, who expected to proceed at once to Fort Defiance, but as 
the Indians ffom the Mississinewa region were becoming very 
troublesome to the inhabitants of Preble and Greene Counties 
the new Dayton company was ordered to Fort Greenville. The 
Indians murdered any of the people of those countries whom 
they found outside of the block houses and stole many horses 
and cattle. Two little girls were killed on the second of October 
within half a mile of Greenville.” 


It will not be inappropriate at this place to insert an ac- 
count of the murder of the Wilson children, which George W. 
Wolfe in his outline of History of Darke County states occurred 
in July 1812. The last named issue of the Centinal, which was 
published on a Wednesday, refers to the murder as having been 
committed “on Saturday last,’ which would make the date 
October 3, 1812, and would not be much of a variance from 
Steele’s account above quoted. Combining the account in the 
Centinal with Wolfe’s article it would appear that Patsy and 
Anna Wilson, daughters of “Old Billy Wilson” and aged re- 
spectively fourteen and eight years (Centinal says eleven) ac- 
companied by their brother, older than they, left the 
stockade in the afternoon to gather berries, probably crossing 
Greenville Creek where Locust street intersects the creek, near 
N. Kuntz’s saw mill. The Centinal states that the girls were out 
gathering grapes with their brother, a boy of about seventeen, 
not more than two hundred yards from Mr. Terry’s stockade, 
where they were discovered by three lurking Delaware Indians. 
The Indians had two guns, both of which they discharged at 
them but without effect. The girls were too much terrified to 
be able to make their escape; they both fell victims to the savage 
tomahawk. Wolfe says that the brother had left his gun nearby 
and the three were some distance apart at the time of the sur- 
prise. Not being able to secure his gun, the brother escaped by 
swimming the stream. The account in the Centinal is to the 
effect that the boy had a shotgun with him, loaded with small 
pigeon shot, and that he was pursued by one of the Indians 
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armed with a tomahawk and scalping knife, as far “as Mr. 
Terry’s mill pond, which lay between them and the stockade. He 
there wheeled and aimed at the Indian who instantly retreated ; 
this enabled the boy to swim the pond and reach the stockade 
in safety. His cries and the screams of the girls attracted the 
attention of Abraham Scribner and William Devor, who im- 
mediately ran to the spot, byt the Indians had fled after killing 
the girls by blows on the head with the poll, or back of their 
tomahawks. The Centinal states that the alarm was so soon 
. given that the savages succeeded in scalping only one of the girls, 
the eldest, they cut across the head of the other but did not get 
the scalp off. The dead bodies were carried into the fort, where 
three companies were stationed under command of Major Lanier. 
The sisters were buried under the tree near where they were 
murdered and this was the last tragedy of its kind in those 
perilous times. About the first of July, 1871, the remains of 
those two sisters were taken up and in the Greenville Journal 
of June 8th, 1871, appears the lengthy program of the pioneer 
basket meeting ,to be held July 4th at the grove of N. Hart, 
half mile north of Greenville, at which appropriate orations and 
ceremonies were to be held. A committee of young girls carried 
the remains to the new Greenville cemetery where they were 
deposited, a large assembly of people being in attendance to show 
their respect for the dead. On the same day a large granite 
bowlder, weighing perhaps four tons swung under a wagon, 
drawn by six horses, was driven into the cemetery and placed 
over their graves. Here let them rest in peace, and may their 
monument be a constant reminder to us of the trials and dangers 
through which the early settlers passed and may it admonish 
us of the importance of properly appreciating the privileges and 
blessings we enjoy. 

Reverting now to Major Adams, who as we stated raised a 
company of mounted riflemen, and proceeded to Fort Greenville, 
we find the following notice in the Centinal of December 16th, 
1812: 

AN ESTRAY MARE. 


Sometime in November was taken up at the hedge of Still Water 
by a scouting party from Fort Greenville, a sorrel MARE, with a blazed 
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face, two near feet white, fourteen and a half hands high, supposed to 
be six years old next spring. She is supposed to have strayed or been 
stolen from the army. The owner can have his property by applyifig to 
the subscriber, commanding at Fort Greenville. 


(Signed) Gerorce ApAms. 


The savages did not make their:-way to Dayton but ap- 
proached near enough to alarm the people. On the first of De- 
cember a detachment of regulars arrived in Dayton where, as 
they were only partly mounted, they remained until the 11th to 
procure horses. On the 11th, leaving their heavy baggage at 
Dayton, they proceeded northwesterly on an expedition against 
the Indians in the Miami villages near Muncie town on the 
Mississinewa, a branch of the Wabash. Thirty Indians were 
killed during this expedition, fully sixty wounded and forty- 
three taken prisoners. While on their return to Dayton the 
men exhausted their supply of provisions and forage; snow and 
ice rendered the roads almost impassable; the wounded were 
suffering from cold and exposure and from lack of surgical at- 
tention and nursing, and the hands, feet and ears of nearly every 
man in the force were frosted. On the 22nd of December Major 
Adams arrived from Greenville with ninety-five men, and im- 
mediately supplied the almost starving soldiers with a half ration 
each. The next day Colonel Holt also came to their assistance 
with provisions so that they were able to march to Greenville, 
which they reached on the 24th. While in camp twelve miles 
south of Greenville a resolution of thanks to Colonel Holt and 
Major Adams and their men for the prompt and efficient re- 
lief they had afforded them, was voted by Colonel Campbell’s 
command. They arrived at Dayton on Sunday the 27th where 
they rested for several days before proceeding to their head- 
quarters at Franklinton, (Columbus, Ohio). The Centinal says 
that “Their solemn procession into town with the wounded ex- 
tended on litters, excited emotions which the philanthropic bosom 
may easily conceive but it is not in our power to describe them.” 

The following is a copy of a letter from Major George 
Adams to Major Reid, dated Fort Greenville, December 27, 
1812: 
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“The Indians taken in the late battle, forty-one in number, were 
left at this place, and yesterday were sent to Piqua guarded by twenty- 
five of my men. On yesterday evening the Indians, sent by Col. Camp- 
bell to the Delaware towns arrived at Greenville. They state that all 
the Delaware Indians will be here within six days, and that a number of 
them may be expected this evening.” 


More than two years later came the glorious news that peace 
had been concluded between the United States and Great Britain, 
but in the meantime there had been a treaty of peace between 
the Indians and the Whites under General Harrison, all differ- 
ences being reconciled at the second Treaty of Greenville, July 
22nd, 1814. Edgar states that Adams was in command at Fort 
Greenville when peace was declared, but was not released from 
duty until the Indians were quieted, but this statement is open 
to question. 

MclIntosh’s History of Darke County is authority for the 
statement “Soon after Harrison’s Treaty, Major Adams, an old 
soldier of Wayne’s army, erected a kind of chopping mill, five 
miles below Greenville upon the later site of the mill of Oliver 
& Co.,” but Edgar says that “while located at the Fort, Adams 
entered land on Greenville Creek, where he built a cabin and 
moved his family and later built a corn cracker and saw mill.” 
Under the History of Adams Township, Darke County, occurs 
the statement that “very soon after the cessation of hostilities, 
Major George Adams came to the township and, studying the 
needs of the pioneers and his own interest as well, erected a 
flouring mill on Section 33, where now stands the mill of 
Stoltz and Coppess. This was the pioneer mill of the county, 
and became known far and wide and there are many pioneers 
now living (1880) who have a pleasing recollection of the gal- 
lant Major and his old time mill.” 

Similarly it is stated that while out scouting in the vicinity 
of Greenville he became acquainted with the fine mill site that 
he afterward occupied. Adams’ mill turned out very coarse 
meal and very little of that. Wheat was also ground, but cus- 
tomers were obliged to bolt their flour by hand, and it would 
have satisfied any Grahamite to have used the product of the 
mill. Still, the mill was a popular resort, all the more so after 
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a little: grocery had been established where whisky and tobacco 
were retailed. Here was a place at which shooting matches, 
quoit throwing and an occasional fist fight were common. Adams 
was a genial, fun-loving man, widely known and deservedly 
popular; a crowd of congenial spirits gathered about him, and 
the little settlement took the name of “Adams’ Mill,” and when 
the township was finally organized, (1819) it was named in 
his honor. A more recent structure at the old site is now known 
as “Baer’s Mill.” 

Adams is also referred to in Charlotte Reeve Conover’s 
volume “Concerning the Forefathers,” Mrs. Catherine Patter- 
son Brown stating in her Memoirs “Colonel Hawkins, Major 
Adams, Dr. Hole, with father and possibly others whom I may 
have forgotten, made up a circle of Revolutionary soldiers, re- 
spected in the community and honored on all public occasions 
during their lives.” This volume confirms the activities of 
Major Adams, adding “Major George Adams, Colonel Patter- 
son and his sons-in-law Captain Nisbet and Henry Brown, were 
closely associated in frontier affairs from the opening to the 
close of the War of 1812.” 

On January 20th, 1819, the first bridge to cross the Miami 
at Dayton was open for travel and Ashley Brown writes, “It 
was shortly after the opening of this bridge that Captain and 
Mrs. Nisbet visited the Rubicon, and returning to Twin Creek 
took Colonel and Mrs. Patterson with them, the intention of the 
two men being to ride over to Greenville creek to call upon Major 
George Adams; but this project they abandoned in order to en- 
joy several days’ hunting, as deer had been plentiful.” 

I find no further reference to Major Adams in any volumes 
at my disposal, but it is known that the two Houses of the Ohio 
Legislature in joint session on the 15th of December, 1826, and 
the 22nd of January, 1827, elected an Auditor of State, a keeper 
of the Penitentiary, a State Librarian and other officers, George 
Adams being appointed Associate Judge for Darke County. Ed- 
gar states that, “Adams held this office until his death, No- 
vember 29th, 1832,” but we find only the one appointment in the 
Official Records. 
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Upon inquiry at the Pension Department we find that it does 
not appear on the records of that Bureau that Major George 
Adams ever made application for a pension for services in any 
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of the Indian Wars and 
the War of 1812, but 
upon inquiry at the War 
Department we are in- 
formed “no record has 
been found of the ser- 
vice of George Adams, 
in the Indian Disturb- 
ances referred to.” The 
name George Adams, 
however, appears as that 
of Lieut. Colonel in the 
Caption of the Company 
Rolls of a regiment of 
Ohio Militia covering 
the period of August 
and September, 1812, 
and as that of Major in 
the Captions of the 
Company rolls of a Bat- 
talion of Ohio Militia 
for the period from Sep- 
tember, 1812, to May, 
1813. 

Major George 
Adams was married Jan- 
uary 26th, 1792, prob- 
ably at Limestone, Ky., 
to Elizabeth Ellis, who 
was born March rst, 
1773, in northwest Vir- 


ginia and who died February 22nd, 1847. It is to be deplored 
that no additional facts are at hand concerning this worthy 
pioneer woman. As years pass on, the gatherings of facts 
like the foregoing becomes more and more difficult because 
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original sources become obliterated or destroyed, but the ben- . 
eficent influence of the pioneer woman must ever be ac- 
knowledged. Patriotic mothers nursed the infancy of free- 
dom. Their counsels and their prayers mingled with the de- 
liberations that resulted in a Nation’s assertion of its Inde- 
pendence. They animated the courage, and confirmed the self- 
devotion of those who ventured all in the common cause. 
They willingly shared inevitable dangers and privations, re- 
linquished without regret prospects of advantage to themselves, 
and parted with those they loved better than life, not knowing 
when they were to meet again. We have no means of showing 
the important part women bore in maintaining the struggle, and 
in laying the foundations on which so mighty and majestic a 
structure has arisen. History cannot do them justice; for his- 
tory deals with the workings of the head, rather than the heart. 
Family tradition has it that Miss Ellis’ mother was Marraby 
Ellis, probably the wife of General Ellis of Marietta, Ohio. The 
family Bible gives a record of twelve children. The first, John, 
born 1792, died five years later; the second son, George Adams, 
was born in 1794. The first daughter, Elizabeth, was born in 
1796, at which time it is probable that Adams was still living 
near Cincinnati, which had ceased to be known as Fort Wash- 
ington in January, 1790, upon the arrival of Governor St. Clair. 
The Illustrated News of Cincinnati under date of September 11, 
1886, has an item to the effect that Elizabeth Adams was born 
in Fort Washington, and that she was the first white female 
child born in Cincinnati. Inasmuch as the same writer reveals 
his historical inaccuracy by stating that George Adams was a 
cousin of Daniel Boone, and was a Major in the regular army 
at Fort Washington, and was badly wounded in Harmar’s de- 
feat in 1812, not much reliance can be placed upon the informa- 
tion he endeavors to convey. It is a fact, however, that Elizabeth 
Adams at about the age of twenty married Caleb Worley, and in 
1823 removed to Covington, Miami County, where she resided 
until she was past ninety years of age. 


Another son, Thomas, was born in 1798, and died at the age 
of thirty-three; Isabella Adams was born in 1800 and died at 
the age of fourteen; Mary, born in 1802, lived but two years 
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and Nancy, born in 1803, lived until near the close of the Civil 
War. Another son, William Adams, was born in 1806, but the 
date of his death is to me unknown, while Margaret, born in 
April, 1808, died in the same month; Caleb, born in 1809, died 
in 1842, and Cynthia was born in 1811. The last child, Martha 
Adams, born in 1816, married Robert L. Harper, died in 1894, 
and the family Bible was last known to be in the possession of 
her daughter, Martha Brubaker, a grand-daughter of George 
Adams. A grand-daughter of Elizabeth Adams, who married 
Caleb Worley, resides in Greenville, and her oldest son, Oscar 
Kerlin, Jr., was one of the two boys who unveiled the Treaty 
Tablet, in Greenville on August 3rd, 1906. 

Without a doubt other facts concerning Major George 
Adams are obtainable from records and from descendants of 
him who has fallen into the deep tranquility of endless sleep. 
Major Adams lies buried in the Martin cemetery near Green- 
ville, and in his grave are doubtless a number of the bullets which 
the surgical skill of early days could not remove. 


The purpose of this article has been to do justice to the 
memory of one whose military and civil life was so closely in- 
terwoven with the early history of Western Ohio and of Darke 
County in particular. 


“A braver, bolder, gentler man, 
Ne’er served his native land.” 





LETTERS OF SENATOR H. B. PAYNE OF OHIO. 


CONTRIBUTED BY DUANE MOWRY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The original of the following letters are in the possession of 
the contributor. They treat of interesting political events, in- 
teresting, particularly, to residents of the Buckeye state and to 
students of the history of the Middle West. They would seem 
to have something more than passing: significance because of the 
prominence of the author of them, and of the public men and 
public measures considered. 

It is decidedly refreshing to note the absolute independence 
of Senator Payne. No one can read these letters without be- 
coming convinced that the author of them knows his views upon 
public questions, and, knowing them, dare to announce and main- 
tain them. He was something more than a mere time-server. 
His sincerity was above question. His courage was strictly of 
the herculean order. 

The contributor had no personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Payne. And these remarks are almost entirely based upon the 
tenor of these interesting letters. But the death of him has 
been so recent, that there are many still living who will know 
if these random observations are, in truth, well-founded and just. 

In the confident belief that this foreword may have some 
interest in connection with the copies of letters submitted, the 
contributor leaves the rest for the reader to supply in such man- 
ner as to him may appear fit and historically true. 


CLEVELAND, Ap. roth, 1884. 
Hon, JAs. R. DooLitt.e. 

DEAR FRIEND :—I beg to apologize for the delay in acknowl- 
edging and replying to your esteemed favor of the 2oth ult. In 
the first place, several days were consumed in its journey to 
Washington, where its author must have supposed that Senators 
take their seats 12 mos. before their term commenced; and sec- 
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ondly, I thought I could reply to your inquiries about Ohio more 
satisfactorily after our Spring elections. : 

With most of your views of the probable candidates on the 
Republican side I concur, except, in my opinion, Blaine and not 
Gen’! Sherman, will be nominated at Chicago. I also fully agree 
with you in your opinion and estimate of Tilden. 


Now as to Ohio and the October election. What I thought 
of the situation and prospect in January you will find in my 
Banquet Speech (a copy of which I mail to your address, as you 
may not have perused it). Subsequent events and reflection con- 
firmed every line and paragraph of it. But for the insanity at 
Washington we could and would have carried the State in Oc- 
tober by 25 or 30,000. Then with the prestige of such a victory 
the states you named would have all followed suit and secured 
the national victory in November. But devils and fools would 
have it otherwise. Carlisle was made Speaker. Hurd, the 
fanatic free-trader was, against the united protest of all our mem- 
bers, and the known wishes of the entire party in the state, placed 
on the Ways & Means Com., and under the lead of Watterson 
and the Kentucky Statesmen, a crusade was commenced for 
“Revenue only” and against the “Ohio Platform”. All that was 
wanted to secure success on our part was that the tariff for this 
Congress should be let alone. The present law had not been 
tested. No man could tell wherein it was defective. Nobody 
asked for change or agitation. No amendatory law could be 
passed. Evil and only evil could result from the attempt. But 
demented, conceited, desperate schemers would not have it so. 
They proclaimed “free trade or defeat”! Hence the “Morrison 
Bill”, with its senseless, illogical and ridiculous horizontal strike. 
Last October the reduced wool rate gave us at least 10,000 votes. 
Both parties pledged their efforts to restore the former rate. M’s 
bill, instead of restoring it, deducts 20 more and the recent vote 
of the House shows an immense majority of democrats in that 
direction. Now how can we expect that the wool-growers can 
be induced to vote with us in Oct. or Nov.? Unless the demo- 
cratic members by some bad step rebuke this free trade madness, 
and with the coming convention pronounce distinctly for the Ohio 
Platform it will, in my opinion, be utterly useless to enter a 
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canvass to carry Ohio in October. It is equally clear that no one 
of the States named by you can be carried in November. 

But more than this. Since my election and the publication 
of the Banquet Speech I have received more than 500 letters, 
including some from every state in the Union, most of the writers 
saying that the speech was all the platform they wanted. At 
least 5 Southern States, it is said by leading intelligent men, will 
vote the Republican ticket if the issue is made in free trade, 
Virginia, W. Virginia, N. Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, & Ten- 
nessee, may at least be placed in the doubtful list. Most of these 
states with Penn., N. Jersey & Conn. have adopted the Ohio plat- 
form. Yet if on the Morrison Bill it appears that a majority of 
the Dem. party are free traders, I doubt much whether the Ohio 
Platform adopted at Chicago would recover us from the shock 
which this agitation has given in alarming the business men of 
the country. Without such recovery Ohio will give a majority 
against us of at least of 30,000, and the party will sustain a more 
disastrous defeat than at any election since the close of the war 

I am very busy, and write in much haste. I grieve that I 
cannot present a more hopeful view of our situation and 
prospects. 

I have but a single ambition of a personal character, and 
that is, to witness the inauguration of a Democratic President, 
but now I fear that I must abandon that hope. 

Ever truly your friend, 
H. B. Payne. 


CLEVELAND, June 12th, 1884. 
Hon. J. R. Dooxitrtte, 

My Dear Sir :—I beg to reply briefly but frankly to the in- 
quiries in your letter of the 1oth inst. 

Ist as to myself, my course as to Secession, Vallandigham, 
was open, direct and well known. No sympathy felt or ex- 
pressed for either. I denounced incipient secession at Charleston, 
and was a Douglas war Democrat through the entire struggle. 
On the finance, hard money, bi-metallic, am an advocate of re- 
taining the present issue of Greenbacks as an element of the cir- 
culating medium. 
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This however, in my view, is now of little moment. I do 
not wish to make public my opinion as to Ohio, lest it might tend 
to injure Thurman’s prospects. But to you I say in all frank- 
ness that no Democrat can carry this state against Garfield. I 
believe I would come as near doing so as any one, and as against 
Grant or Blaine, should not have doubted it. But Ohio has al- 
ways been Whig or Republican, when there was a full vote and 
but two tickets. : 

In my judgment, we can and must win by selecting can- 
didates suitable for the seats of Conn., N. Y., N. J., & Indiana. 
We can even share one of them. Why not then let the Delega- 
tions from those States name the men? Hendricks, I am sorry 
to say, will not be acceptable to the East, but will not some man 
at the East, like Hancock or Hubbard of Conn. be acceptable to 
all? Personal preferences must be set aside and the best man 
for success united upon. I believe Garfield, outside the Wes. 
Reserve, is not a strong candidate. 

In haste, truly your friend, 
H. B. Payne. 


CLEVELAND, June 22d, 1884. 
Hon. J. R. Doovirtte, 

My Dear Sir:—Your suggestions are eminently opportune 
and sensible. There is no necessity for collision in regard to the 
tariff. Leaving out the few rank, selfishly ambitious, idiotic free 
traders, all will agree that a wise revision is desirable with a view 
to a large reduction of revenue as well as of taxation. The word 
“only” must be left out at all hazards. A majority of the South- 
ern States have already pronounced its fate. 

Nothing would please me more than your election as Presi- 
dent. I was at Phila. and Baltimore, and know all about your 
qualifications. Your location, your views, experience, etc., etc., 
points to you as the man. Whatever I can do with Ohio dele- 
gates & others, will be done most cheerfully. I shall not be in 
Chicago, but Ohio will be there in strength and as a “unit.” 

Very truly your friend, 
H. B. PAYNE. 
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Nore. — This letter is not directed to Judge Doolittle by name. But 
there can be no doubt that it was intended for him. It is an open secret 
that Mr. Doolittle was a receptive candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for President at this time. 

Duane Mowry. 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 14, 1884. 
Hon. J. R. Doovitr ze, 

My Dear Sir:—I have delayed replying to your letter of 
the 11th inst. for a day that I might confer with my son, the 
Col. & some other friends, 

We all agree that you should come to Ohio where we believe 
you can do more good than in any other field. 

We are not sanguine, but quite hopeful of success in Oc- 
tober. The Trades Union and disaffected Irish gave us con- 
siderable uneasiness for a time, but danger from those sources 
has lessened, is lessening. We now expect the gain from the 
Germans and from the active support of the state officials will 
more than compensate any loss from the former. Whatever in- 
crease is gained by the Prohibitionists will come mainly from the 
Republicans. If we cannot carry Ohio this year, I shall despair 
of ever doing so in a presidential election canvass. This scandal 
affair is unfortunate to say the least. Some of the tenderest por- 
tion of the goody good people may be frightened away from us. 

You name the two vulnerable points in Blaine’s case. But 
should not our Speakers and Press make the campaign more ag- 
gressive? The Currency and Reconstruction questions are dis- 
posed of. The Tariff is practically and happily settled. The 
main issue is reform. The corruption, extravagance, waste and 
uselessness of the party in power call for retrenchment and re- 


form, etc. Ever truly your friend, 


H. B. PAyne. 


CLEVELAND, June 2d, 1893. 

Hon. J. R. Dooxrttte, 
Dear Sir:—I have your favor of the 1st inst. and most 
deeply: regret to say that I have no business or social acquaintance 
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with Mr. R. that will enable me to render the aid you desire. I 
sympathize with your views and should be happy in your success. 
As you may desire to apply in another direction, I return the 
papers. 
And am very truly your friend, 
H. B. Payne. 


Note.—I have no definite means of knowing who is the “Mr. R.” 
referred to in Mr. Payne’s letter. I have a suspicion, however, that 
the “papers” had something to do with Judge Doolittle’s application 
for an appointive position under President Cleveland’s second admin- 
istration. I know that Mr. Doolittle was an aggressive candidate for 
both the Russian and Austrian Mission. And I also know that Mr. 
Cleveland absolutely declined to consider his name for any appointment 
whatever, in spite of the fact that Mr. Doolittle was a warm supporter 
of Mr. Cleveland’s candidacy before the people. As one of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s most intimate friends said to the writer: “It was most regrettable 
that President Cleveland chose to treat Judge Doolittle’s application with 
silent contempt and indifference. For, Mr. Doolittle was, in every way, 
a capable and worthy man. He would have reflected credit upon the 
administration.” This letter, except as it may indicate the feelings of 
Mr. Payne towards the efforts of Judge Doolittle as above mentioned, 
is of slight historical significance. Duane Mowry. 
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REUBEN GOLD THWAITES. 


Reuben Gold Thwaites, whose work in the field of Western his- 
tory has made his name familiar to every American historical , student, 
died in Madison, Wis., on October 22. He was ‘born in Dorchester, 
Mass., in 1853, and in 1866 removed to Wisconsin. From 1876 to 1886 
he was managing editor of the “Wisconsin State Journal,” published in 
Madison. In 1886 he was elected Secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, and editor of the society's “collections,” which 
positions he has occupied continuously since. He was President of the 
American Library Association in 1900, and has held various other prom- 
inent offices of an active or honorary sort. His first published work, 
“Down Historic Waterways,” appeared in 1888; this was followed at- 
intervals of two or three years by “The Story of Wisconsin,” “The Col- 
onies, 1492-1750,” “Our Cycling Tour in England,” “On the Storied Ohio,” 
volumes on Father Marquette and Daniel Boone in the “Pioneers of 
America” series, a “Brief History of Rocky Mountain Exploration,” 
“France in America,’ a volume on Wisconsin for the “American Com- 
monwealths” series, besides several other books of educational or other 
more specialized character. Perhaps Dr. Thwaites’s most valuable werk 
was his editorial labors upon “The Jesuit Relations,” published in seventy- 
three volumes during 1896-1901, which will always remain a noble 
monument of historical scholarship. He also edited the series of “Early 
Western Travels, 1748-1846,” in thirty-six volumes, authoritative editions 
of the Lewis and Clark Journals, Father Hennepin’s “New Discovery,” 
Lahontan’s “New Voyages to North America,” Kinzie’s “Wau Bun,” and 
several other middle Western historical sources. 

The editor recalls with pleasure his literary and personal associa- 
tions with Dr. Thwaites. To him our Society is indebted for many 
of the original publications relative to the Early West, and in his death 
we recognize a distinct and almost irreparable loss to Western historical 
research. 
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THOMAS j. BROWN. 


Thomas J. Brown, a life member of this Society, died at his home 
in Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio, early on Wednesday morning, 
April 2nd, 1913. He was born near the 

village of Bellbrook, Greene county, Ohio, 

August 16th, 1833, thus at the time of his 

death, being but a few months under eighty 

‘years of age. Mr. Brown’s entire life was 

spent in the immediate vicinity of the place 

of his birth and the home of his boyhood. 

Thomas J. Brown was the youngest son 

of David W. and Lydia Rowser Brown, 

who came here from Bedford county, 

Pennsylvania, and settled in Greene county 

at a very early period and reared a large 

family of children. Of the ten children 

comprising the family, only one, Mrs. S. 

P. Kindle, of Waynesville, Ohio, a sister, 

survives Mr. Brown, although all grew to 

Tuomas J. Brown. adult age. 

At the age of fourteen Mr. Brown suf- 

fered the loss of his hearing, but with the fortitude which characterized 

- his entire life, he bore his affliction without a murmur. In fact, the loss 

of this faculty seemed to sharpen those remaining, and with stimulated 

desourcefulness he sought ‘his life work and pleasure along lines in which 

his affliction would not interpose too great a handicap. In Science and 

Journalism principally, he found an adequate vehicle for carrying his 
aspirations to a gratifying achievement. 

Mr. Brown received his education at Wittenberg college, where 
he developed a deep interest in the study of scientific works and litera- 
ture. This led him into the field of Geology, in which he became a 
recognized scholar. He was closely associated with the late Professor 
Edward Orton, of Ohio State University, for a number of years, and 
took an active part in the Geological survey of Warren and Greene 
counties. 

At an early age Mr. Brown became interested in the study of 
Archeology, finding much material for research in his section of the 
state. Residing within a few miles of Fort Ancient, Warren county, that 
great earthwork became a source of never failing, interest to him, and 
for a period of more than half a century it was the objective point of 
numerous pilgrimages. He became a life member of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society in 1889, and always took a deep 
interest in its welfare and proceedings, and was a valued contributor to 
the quarterly publications. He was likewise a member of the Maryland 
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Academy of Sciences and a contributor to the organ of that body. Dur- 
ing his years of study and field explorations, Mr. Brown assembled a 
large collection of Geological and Archzological specimens. A few years 
before his death he presented to the Bellbrook High School, where as 
’ a youth he had been a pupil, his Geological collection, and a few years 
previously gave his Archzological collection to the Museum of the 
O. S. A and H. Society. 

On May 23, 1861, in St. Barnabas Church in Baltimore, Maryland, 
Mr. Brown was married to Sophia Annie Stinchcomb, who died March 
13, 1911, shortly before the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding. The 
couple began life at Cottonwood Farm, near Ferry, Greene county, but 
in 1878 they moved to Waynesville, where they spent the remainder of 
their lives. 

In a business way Mr. Brown, perhaps, was best known as the owner 
and editor of the Miami Gazette, which paper he edited for more than 
a quarter of a century. 

Two daughters, Annie Urith and Mary Thomas, were born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown. : 

Despite his great age, Mr. Brown’s mind remained clear until within 
a few moments of his death, and he was able to converse with his 
daughters concerning the events of the day. 


ABRAHAM J. BAUGHMAN. 


Abraham J. Baughman, for many years a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, died at 
Mansfield, O., October 1, 1913. He was born 
September 5, 1838 in Monroe Township, Rich- 
land County, this State. He received his edu- 
cation in the district schools, taught school and 
studied law, but on the breaking out of the Civil 
War he enlisted in Company I, 16th Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry and afterwards in Company E, 
32nd Ohio Volunteer Infantry. Owing to ill- 
health he was honorably discharged on account 
of physical disability. 
In 1885 he was appointed to a clerkship in 
the U. S. Treasury Department at Washington, 
ApraHaM J. BAucHMAN.D. C. He afterwards was connected with the 
New York World and the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
His taste however seemed to divert him to historical study and writing, 
so he returned to Ohio to devote his labor to this work. He wrote a 
history of Richland county, and contributed to the local state press re- 
sults of his historical research. He organized the Richland County His- 
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torical Society in 1898, and was its secretary until his death, He was 
secretary of the Mansfield Centennial Commission. In 1904 he was a 
delegate to the American Historical Association. 

During his newspaper career he was connected in various ways 
with the Canal Fulton Herald, Medina Democrat, Mansfield Call, Mans- 
field Democrat, New Philadelphia Evening News, Marion Star, Steuben- 
ville Gazette and the New Philadelphia Ohio Democrat. He was a mem- 
ber of the G. A. R. and Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the 
Soldiers’ Memorial Building at Mansfield. 
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